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MRS. ELLEN H. RICHARDS 
Dr. Grace MacLeod of Columbia University has draw: 
a charming, informal picture of this pioneer hom 
economist through reminiscences about contacts 
student days. December 3, 1942, is the 100th ann 
versary of Mrs. Richards’ birth. 


CHANGING FOOD HABITS 
Dr. Margaret Mead, executive secretary of t 
mittee on food habits of the National Research Council, 


he com 


will report upon methods used successfully in tackling 
the tough problem of getting people to want to substi- 
tute good food habits for bad. 


ANALYSIS OF UNBLEACHED MUSLINS 
Gypsy Frankenberg and Margaret Hays of the Burea 
of Home Economics will report upon their studies o/ 
33 muslins—a timely study since unbleached muslin is 
one of the important types of grey goods for which price 
ceilings have been established. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COLOR ANALYSIS 
Edna P. Brandau of the applied art department, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, will tell how eight hours in a 
costume design class were used to give students an 
understanding of color and confidence ia its use. 


WARTIME BUDGET STANDARDS 
Bernice Dodge, editor of the research department of 
Household Finance Corporation, will show that stand- 
ards of living, not of spending, are trustworthy guides 
for the best use of money. 


HOW SCHOOLS CAN IMPROVE PUPIL NUTRITION 


Agnes Fay Morgan discusses in thoroughgoing fashion 


successful school programs in different parts of the 


U. S. A. 
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acts of interest to home economists 
about rayon blends with 
other fibers 


What is Blending? 

Blending is the art of combining in one yarn 
fibers of different natures. This should not 
be confused with combination yarns, which 
are composed of two different yarns twisted 
together, or with fabrics containing different 
yarns such as a rayon yarn warp and a wool 
yarn filling. Only the mixing of fibers con- 
stitutes blending. 


Are Fiber Blends New? 


Fiber blends are as old as the textile indus- 
try. A well-known blend of long standing, 
for example, is balbriggan... part cotton, 
part wool. 


Are Rayon Blends New? 
Blends with rayon are a fairly recent devel- 
opment, since rayon staple fiber in lengths 
amenable to spinning has been available for 
only about ten years. 


What Are the Reasons for Blending? 


To reduce fabric shrinkage — proper admixture of 
rayon, for example, with wool will reduce fabric 
shrinkage and may even permit the fabric to be seld 
as washable. 


To vary the “hand” of a fabric—fabrics may be hard- 
finished, rough, or very soft and pliable, depending 
on the blend. For example: rayon is often plied with 
cotton to produce rustic weaves with nice draping 
qualities. 


Cepr. 1942 American Viscose Corp 


To produce various color mixtures—the various tex- 
tile fibers have varying affinities for dye colors. 
Therefore a fabric woven of a blended fiber yarn 
may be piece dyed and give a two-color effect. 


To produce fabrics within certain price brackets—A 
less expensive fiber can often be made to enhance 
the value of a costlier one. Often this materially 
reduces the cost of the finished fabric without reduc- 
ing its usefulness, or impairing its appearance. 


To improve yarn and fabric strength—For example: 
to achieve a soft effect it is often desirable to use 
very short fibers, but for weaving and wearing 
strength, a longer fiber must be blended with the 
short ones. Rayon fiber, which can be made to any 
desired length, is often blended with very short wool 
fibers for this purpose. This increases the strength 
of the fabric for two reasons—first because the rayon 
fibers are stronger, and second because they are 
longer. 


How May Serviceable Blends Be Selected? 


Only scientific testing can disclose the fiber 
content and serviceability of a fabric, so that 
the best guide to satisfactory fabric per- 
formance is an authoritative label. The 
“CROWN” Tested label gives you informa- 
tion as to fiber content, the purpose for 
which the fabric is intended, construction 
serviceability, and care of the fabric. It is 
among the most dependable of buying 
guides, 


We suggest you remove this page and use it as a sup- 
plement to our leaflet on fabric identification. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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For Teachers to Distribute to Their Students 


“Time and money saving meals” is a recently 
compiled collection of tested recipes and menus 
which has been assembled to give assistance in 
preparing appetizing, delicious, inexpensive meals 
that are more wholesome. 

The recipes show how Irradiated Pet Milk can 
be used to prepare dishes with a smooth, creamy 
consistency, fine-grained texture, and rich, buttery 
flavor that are, at the same time, more wholesome 
and less expensive. 

The dishes made from these recipes are more 
wholesome because, calling for undiluted Irradi- 
ated Pet Milk and for Pet Milk diluted with less 
than an equal amount of water or other liquid, 
they include more whole milk substances and an 
extra amount of vitamin D. 

These dishes cost less because Irradiated Pet 
Milk costs less generally than ordinary milk. Used 
as cream, it costs less than coffee cream— much 
less than whipping cream. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 
1448k Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental t },S.) 
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Please send me, free of charge, __________ copies of “Time and money saving meals” 
I teach (subjects) — 
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A REPORT ON 
THE HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


Compiled from the Comments of outstanding 
Teachers and Supervisors on the timely, color- 
ful booklets issued under the editorship of 
Helen Judy Bond. 


“*T find the booklets most informative; they 
are also well written and well illustrated’’ 
Dora M. Rude, Supervisor, Wisconsin State 
Board of Voeational Education 


“I wish to compliment you upon the inter- 
esting style and the attractive make-up. .. . 
These are books which, if left about, young- 
sters will read whether you direct them to 
them or not’’—Elsie Gibbs, San Bernardino, 
California, Director of Secondary Edu- 


cation 


**The booklets will stimulate the interest of 
the students and tempt them to read further 
in additional references. It is an advantage 
to have these inexpensive booklets on 
separate phases of home economies for use 
at the time each topic is being studied.’’— 
Muriel G. MeFarland, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


“They seem very timely in content... .I 
have been feeling for some time that most of 
our complete textbooks are inadequate for 
some phases of the work.’’—Pauline H. 
Drollinger, Wyoming State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education 


“These booklets are very attractive and 
should be useful in teaching homemaking at 
the present time. I am sure the pupils 
will enjoy them’’—Treva Kauffman, New 
York State Supervisor 


CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
LIVING 
WITH THE FAMILY 
HOME NURSING 
GOOD GROOMING 
THE STORY OF 
TEXTILES 
THE MEANING OF 
NUTRITION 
A GUIDE TO CONSUMER 
BUYING 
CHILD CARE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Each, 44 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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DECORATING 
THE HOME 


By Ethel Lewis 
of Pratt Institute 


A new basic text for interior 
decorating courses in home eco- 
nomics and art departments in 
colleges and universities. It is 
practical, avoids fads and other 
dated material, and is adapt- 
able to allincome groups. The 
book contains 33-4 outstanding 


illustrations. 


Ready in November 


£4 (probable ) 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CONSERVATION 
COMMENCES 
at the COUNTER! 


Bes your classes point out that the 
selection of quality merchandise 
is half the battle on the home front. 
For instance, Lady Pepperell sheets 
have given satisfactory wear to four 
generations of American housewives, 
and so, when given special care, can 
double or triple that original long 
life-span! 

Here's practical help — Pepperell's new 
booklet, ‘‘Sheets and Blankets — How 
to Buy and Conserve Them’’. Three 
special chapters give complete infor- 
mation on how to tell a good sheet, 
how to buy sheets for your needs, and 
how to buy blankets. What's more, 
this book gives washing, ironing, 
stain-removing and bed-making in- 
structions — with an eye to making 
America’s textiles last longer. 


Have you asked for a booking of Pepper- 
ell’s conservation movie, Gift for 
the General’’? Home economists all 
over the country applaud it. 26 min- 
utes of fast-moving scenes showing 
how to get extra wear from textiles of 
all varieties. 16 or 35 mm. with sound. 


FREE — Your booking of “‘A Gift 
For The General’’. And a copy of 
Pepperell’s valuable wartime booklet, 
“Sheets and Blankets — How to Buy 
and Conserve Them’’. A postal card 
carrying your name and address will 
bring you copies for distribution. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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“OPTIONAL READING” 


that your students will read! 


Add these books to your supplementary 
list... and watch the rate of outside read- 
ing rise! Students enjoy these clearly 
written volumes which present the infor- 
mation you want them to learn in a fasci- 
nating, interesting manner. 


MINERALS IN NUTRITION 


by Zolton T. Wirtschafter, M.D., Clinician in 
Charge, Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, Clin- 
ical Instructor in Medicine, Western Reserve 
University. 

The story of the vital part which minerals play 
in bodily nutrition. The mineral content of 
such commonplace foods as water, salt, and 
milk are discussed and the part which the 
presence of minerals play in the absorption of 
vitamins is given. 


175 Pages 


WE NEED VITAMINS 


by Walter H. Eddy, Professor Emeritus, Physi- 
ological Chemistry, Columbia University and 
G. G. Hawley, Technical Editor, Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. 


A popular description of the nature and func- 
tion of known vitamins. ..of interest to all 
those who wish to keep up with the fascinating 
story of these wonder-working substances. 


Iilustrated $1.75 


A table of vitamin content of foods is given. 


102 pages $1.50 


WHAT ARE VITAMINS? 


by Walter H. Eddy, Professor Emeritus, Physi- 
ological Chemistry, Columbia University. 


A dependable, scientific guide to the subject 
of Vitamins. Superstitious ‘‘hocus-pocus"’ is 
discarded in favor of a straightforward ex- 
planation of the problem of what vitamins 
really do in nutrition. Contains complete 
table of vitamin values. 


247 Pages 


OUTLINES OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY 


by Harry W. von Loesecke, Senior Chemist, U.S. 
Citrus Products Station, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Winter Haven, Florida 


Rapid changes in the handling and prepara- 
tion of food have been induced by the war. 
This book takes up such innovations as de- 
hydration, quick-freezing, vitamin fortifica- 
tion of milk, flour, etc.; substitution of glass 
for tin containers; and production of increased 
amounts of beet sugar, cheese, and wine in 
this country. 

Many tables and diagrams are included to il- 


lustrate the text, and the book is written in 
such a manner as to serve admirably as a text. 


Illustrated $2.50 


Profusely Iiustrated Industrial 
Edition, $7.00 


Student Textbook Edition, $5.00 


504 Pages 
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REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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STORIC 
HOSTUME 


HISTORIC COSTUME 


By Katherine M. Lester 


REVISED and ENLARGED 


Long acknowledged the most convenient standard 
text on fashion history. Details are clearly shown 
and discussed, with dates and social background. 
This authentic book has been modernized to 1940, 
with new text and many large new illustrations. 
288 Pages. 117 Illustrations. $3.50. 

Ask for These 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 
The Standard Reference 
GOOD TASTE IN DRESS 1.25 
Inspires Improvement 
RATING SCALE FOR PERSONAL APPEARANCE 10 for 
A Personal Pointer 48 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 


Peoria, Mlinois 


100th Anniversary 
of the birth of 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS 
Dec. 3, 1942 


For this occasion home economists 
will need: 


The Life of 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


Reissued 1942, $1.50 


Pictures of Mrs. Richards 


10¢ 
Photographic prints 

1.50 


Prices of other sizes, on request 


American Home Economics Assn. 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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fabrics 


of rayon 


The greatest testing laboratory for 
oo \\ launderability is the American home— 
x the greatest expert on washability is the 


American woman. She has discovered that Celanese fabrics 
of rayon not only stay fresh longer, but are easier to clean. } 
Celanese cleans at ‘‘low-level’’ temperatures. No longer ~ 
is there any need to scald one’s hands—dirt washes out of 
Celanese instantly at a friendiy water temperature. Celanese 
does not require boiling or soaking. 
Think what this means in terms of war-time economy— 
economy of your own precious time—economy of fuel, heat, 
and current. The same is true of ironing. A warm—not hot 
iron is always recommended for pressing Celanese. Here, 
, ¢ too, Celanese saves for you—you need less electric current, 
“ODN yy! \. or heat, and you have cooler, pleasanter working conditions. 
. a . This ease and speed of cleaning is made possible by the 


aD ; exceptional qualities of Celanese yarn. Merchandise made 
A of Celanese is identified by tags or labels. The tags give ed 
definite information as to proper care and handling, 
“Seach tag covering a specific fabric use. So look for the 
Celanese tags and labels when you shop. 
Celanese Corporation of America S ee 
180 MADISON AVENUE—NEW YORK CITY OX \ 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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Washington News 


@ The 20th annual agricultural outlook con- 
ference of the USDA came October 19 to 22. 
Among matters considered: farm family spend- 
ing and saving, subsidies, consumer adjust- 
ments in 1943, what’s wrong with “parity.” 


@ Staff members of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services’ nutrition section went to St. 
Louis for conference of state nutrition chair- 
men October 23 to 24. Subjects discussed: 
how tie nutrition program into food production 
campaign (for growing chiefly foods of high 
nutritive value, planting only enough of others 


for local demand), how handle rationing 
problems, especially of meats. 
@ Senate Bill 1313 to set up fund of 


$300,000,000 to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities in elementary and secondary schools, 
reported out of committee October 2. Even- 
tual passage in Senate likely; in House depends 
on type of men elected in November. Those 
urging passage remind Congress that 1 adult 
in every 7 over 25 years old has less than 4th 
grade education, is functionally illiterate; that 
28 states pay teachers an average of less than 
$25 a week; 19, less than $20; 6, less than $15; 
2, $12 or less. Among backers of bill: AHEA, 
NEA, PTA, YWCA, AAUW. Your letters 
to Congress would help speed passage. 


@ “Refuse to carry your own small purchases 
now and you'll have to lug big things later.” 
So warns Office of Defense Transportation as 
it launches campaign to educate women to 
grim need for conserving every precious mile 
of delivery truck service. Reason for cam- 
paign: too many women don’t understand 
situation, complain when asked to carry 
small packages, when laundries call only once 
a week. Nearness of Xmas season increases 
need of campaign. AHEA members can help 
by getting and distributing free ‘I'll Take It” 
leaflet from National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
AHEA is a member of NCRC. 


@ At long last a women’s advisory committee 
was set up for War Manpower Commission, 
had first meeting October 1, meets October 29 


8 


to implement statement of policy for recruit- 
ment and employment of women. Among 
12 members: Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, past 
president of the Federated Women’s Clubs, 
who has joined forces with AHEA on many 
a program. 


@ A federal interdepartmental advisory com- 
mittee on standards was announced September 
28—an action long advocated by AHEA. Its 
job: to advise the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Its aim: to help avoid duplicating 
standards work already being done by other 
agencies, assign new projects to agency best 
qualified for job, advise on specific problems. 
The two women on 12-person board are well 
known to AHEA members: chairman, Faith 
Williams, Department of Labor; Ruth O’Brien, 
Bureau of Home Economics. Though com- 
mittee was set up simply to advise OPA, it 
may well develop broader functions. 


@ Colorfastness rules of the Federal Trade 
Commission not yet in final form. Still time 
for state home economics associations and 
individual AHEA members if they move 
quickly to write Henry Miller of FTC in 
support of proposed ABC labeling definitions. 
The wing of the textiles industry allergic to 
labeling is voicing its objections. Pauline 
Beery Mack, Lillian Locke, Dorothy Houghton 
have presented the AHEA point of view: that 
the proposed grade labeling is the best plan 
so far presented to help the consumer know 
colorfastness of fabrics, that informative 
labeling is more than ever needed when goods 
are becoming more scarce and when price 
ceilings tempt to depreciation of quality. 


@ The Foods Requirements Committee (Claude 
Wickard, chairman) brought to Washington 
October 14 to 16 various trade groups to study 
problems of meat rationing: meat packers, 
retail distributors, restaurateurs. Govern- 
ment and most of trade opposed specific meat- 
less day for nation, though OK a community 
settling on 1 day. Urge spreading meat flavor 
as much as possible into other foods, as beans. 
Also urge promotion of ‘“‘variety meats,” 
new name for heart, kidney, pigtail, ef al. 
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What We Must Teach 


ELMER DAVIS 


Mr. Davis—onetime Rhodes scholar, high school teacher, New 
York Times staff member, and CBS news analyst—is now director 


of the Office of War Information. 


This article is a cutting of his 


talk given at the National Institute on Education and the War. 


WILL venture to emphasize some few 
things that are indeed being taught already 
but that everyone who is engaged in educa- 
tion, whether dealing with children or with 
adults, has got to teach and go on teaching, 
not only now but so long as the need endures. 


Turning Point in Human Destiny 


Teach them, to begin with, that they are 
living in historic times—more historic than 
any they have ever read about in the histories; 
that this is no ordinary war and no ordinary 
crisis, but probably the greatest turning point 
in human destiny to date. 

Teach your students, then, that our future 
will be what we are strong enough, and reso- 
lute enough, and intelligent enough to make 
it, against the opposition of able and ruthless 
men who are determined to make it something 
else. Teach them that there is no Santa 
Claus; that we will get no more than we work 
for; and that unless we work hard enough and 
intelligently enough we shall be worse off than 
we could ever have imagined. 

Above all, teach them that when we have 
won the war the crisis will not be over—will 
indeed have come to its most critical stage; 
that we can’t afford to stop working and stop 
thinking when the shooting stops. Teach 
them that when they wake up tomorrow morn- 


ing it won’t be yesterday; that there is no 
going back—to a golden age, real or imagined. 

The Chinese word for crisis is written with 
two characters meaning, respectively, danger 
and opportunity. There is opportunity as 
well as danger in this war. Just now the 
danger is the more apparent; yet I sometimes 
wonder if it is apparent enough to people who 
by accident of geography live far away from 
any scene of action, and it is the job of educa- 
tion to make it real. Teach them what a 
global war really means—that what happens 
in Libya or in Malaya may make a difference 
in what happens in Oklahoma or Nebraska. 

Teach them that a total war affects the life 
of every citizen and that its outcome will be 
affected in some slight degree by what every 
citizen does. 

There are plenty of men who would be will- 
ing to die for their country, if the occasion 
arose; but the occasion does not arise, and in 
the meantime they are unwilling to drive so 
slowly as 35 miles an hour for their country. 

There are plenty of women who would be 
willing to take into their homes children who 
had been bombed out in an air raid—take them 
in and look after them; but we have had no 
air raids, and there is less enthusiasm for look- 
ing after the children of women who might 
go to work in munitions factories if they could 
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get somebody to take care of the family. 
Plenty of people are going to have to do dull 
and drab and uninteresting work if we are to 
win the war. 


Our Enemies 


Teach your students what kind of people we 
are fighting. They are able men and they 
mean business. When Admiral Yamamoto, 
last December, said that he intended to dic- 
tate peace in the White House, most of us took 
it as a joke; but Yamamoto meant it, and be- 
fore long his men were a couple of thousand 
miles nearer the White House than when he 
said it. 

Teach your students that the leaders of 
Japan and of Germany have taught their 
peoples that they are master races with a 
God-given right to rule everybody else—in- 
cluding us; and that an immense number of 
Japanese and Germans really believe it. 
Teach your students what it feels like to be 
conquered by such people—there is plenty of 
evidence, from Europe and Asia too. Teach 
your students that there is no safety, for us or 
anybody, till those men are beaten down. 
Teach them, in short, the kind of world they 
live in. 


The Toughest Job 


After the enemy is beaten down, then educa- 
tion is going to have its toughest job. For it 
is going to have to fight the natural human 
tendency, after a great effort, to take it easy 
for a while. And every educator will have 
the unpleasant duty of telling his students, 
whether children or adults, that then above all 
times we cannot afford to take it easy, unless 
we want to run the risk of having this thing to 
do over again in another twenty-five years. 

In theory, practically everybody will agree 
on the desirability of preventing the next war, 
if we can. But as to how, there will certainly 
be much argument, perhaps bitter argument. 

And what can the intelligent teacher do 
about all that? Well, he can try to make his 
students keep their eyes fixed on the essential 
points. He can remind them that practical 
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operation is more important than theoretical 
principles; that slogans such as nationalism 
versus internationalism are likely to be mis- 
leading and confusing, in a situation where 
practical success is likely to call for a mixture 
of both. 

Further, the teacher should remember, and 
remind his students, that, as Mr. Hull says, 
“Neither victory nor any form of postwar 
settlement will of itself create a millennium.” 
Millennial hopes were widely current at the 
end of the last war; when the millennial 
dreams were disappointed, too many people 
rushed to the opposite extreme of cynicism 
and apathy. 

We ought to know better this time. As 
Alexander Hamilton said, it is useless to expect 
a perfect work from imperfect man. Hamil- 
ton said that, however, in discussion of a con- 
stitution which in his opinion was quite imper- 
fect but which he was prepared to accept and 
try to operate because he thought it was the 
best that could be got. And in fact, it oper- 
ated and is still operating pretty well. 

Many people would like to believe that 
victory would restore the world as it used to 
be, but it won’t. We are going to have a 
different kind of world to deal with, a world 
which can be made not only satisfactory, but 
more satisfactory eventually than anything 
we have ever known—but can be made so only 
by intelligent, cohesive, and unremitting 
effort. 

Issues may arise about which there will be 
protest that it costs too much, it takes too 
much work, it isn’t practical. Examine those 
specific complaints by all means but never for- 
get, never let the public forget, that the al- 
ternative to finding something that will work 
is a world in which bombing planes can fly 
from Tokyo to Kansas City; and architecture 
will have become the art of figuring out how 
people can live and work, with the least dis- 
comfort, underground. 

Sometimes I wonder what on earth we can 
say to young people about the kind of world 
we brought them into. However, to judge 
from most of the young people I know, this 
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current world does not look quite so unappe- 
tizing to them as it may to people who first 
began to sit up and take notice in the Taft 
administration; it is dangerous and uncertain, 
yes, but they have always lived in a world of 
uncertainty and have learned to take uncer- 
tainty in their stride. 

The danger is obvious enough; but remind 
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them that besides the danger they have an 
unprecedented opportunity. The destruction 
in this war is terrific; many parts of the world 
will be left impoverished; but we have the 
technical capacities to repair those losses and 
to go ahead with the rebuilding of a world 
which can be far better than any we have 
ever seen. 
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A. H. FELLER 


Mr. Feller is deputy director of the Office of War Information. 
This cutting of his talk at the National Institute on Education and 
the War assembles facts which are important to home economics. 
His talk was delivered before the passage of the second price-con- 
trol act and the appointment of the economic stabilization director. 


FEW figures will show you the na- 
ture of the enemy which the home front must 
meet. It has been estimated that the na- 
tional consumer income for 1942 will be 113 
billion dollars. Taxes and savings will take 
about 29 billions off this. This will leave 
spending money amounting to 84 billions in 
the hands of our people. 

The total available goods and services for 
civilians in 1942 has been estimated to be only 
75 billion dollars. Eighty-four billions in 
money to buy 75 billions in things! Next 
year the gap between things to buy and 
money to buy them with will be even greater. 


The Seven-Point Program 


This was the situation confronting us when 
the President announced his seven-point 
National Economic Program on April 27 
last, saying that we must: (1) Tax heavily and 
hold profits down. (2) Fix ceilings on prices 
and rents. (3) Stabilize wages. (4) Stabilize 
farm prices. (5) Put more billions into war 
bonds. (6) Ration all essential commodities 
which are scarce. (7) Discourage installment 
buying, and encourage paying off debts and 
mortgages. 

These points are as intertwined as the 
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strands of a rope, and, like the rope, the 
strength of the policy as a whole depends on 
the strength of each of its strands. While we 
hold prices and rents from going upwards, we 
must check the rising tide of consumer in- 
come by preventing excessive increases in 
profits, farm prices, and wages. 

To the extent that consumer spending 
power has outstripped the available supply of 
goods and services, we must draw off that 
excess by heavier taxes, greater investment in 
war bonds, restrictions on installment buying, 
and accelerated paying off of past debts. 
Many commodities will be too scarce to permit 
everyone to buy as he pleases, even after 
excess spending money has been drawn off. 
These we must ration. 

Mr. Henderson has the power to issue 
orders placing ceilings on prices. But he is in 
the position of a man sitting on a boiler lid 
while a full head of steam is developing inside. 
Unless the steam is drawn down, the time 
will come, and soon, when the lid will be 
blown out of sight and all of us with it. 

The drawing off of the steam is the job of 
the people. We will have to pay the heavier 
taxes, forego increases in the prices of things 
we sell or in the wages we receive. It is not 
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enough merely to suffer these things to be 
done unto us—to take the tax blank or the 
ration card with only a muted grumble. The 
heavier tax or war bond payment, the foregone 
wage or price increase or dividend check, the 
surrendered pleasure ride, is our contribution 
to the war effort. 


What Individuals Must Do 


Here then are the things we must do: 

Our daily lives must be organized on the 
basis of rigid self-denial. Our living stand- 
ards must be reduced, and on our own re- 
sponsibility. We cannot wait for government 
edicts forbidding or regulating the use of each 
and every article. 

We must buy less. Each article we have 
must last longer. Whatever we buy must be 
paid for in cash whenever possible. Install- 
ment buying is inflationary. 

We must learn the ceiling prices under the 
OPA regulations and refuse to pay more. We 
should refuse to deal with black market opera- 
tors and price violators. The meager, tempo- 
rary advantage of getting a little more than 
our fair share may mean the collapse of our 
national effort if multiplied by a million cases 
of violation. Investment to the limit of our 
abilities in war bonds is a solemn duty to the 
nation. 

What has been asked of us is little indeed 
compared to our stake in victory. In the 
words of the President: “Ask the workers 
of France, Norway, and the Netherlands, 
whipped to labor by the lash, whether the 
stabilization of wages is too great a ‘sacrifice.’ 
Ask the farmers of Poland and Denmark and 
France, looted of their livestock, starving 
while their own crops are stolen from their 
land, whether ‘parity’ prices are too great a 
‘sacrifice.’ Ask the business men of Europe, 
whose enterprises have been stolen from their 
owners, whether the limitation of profits and 
personal incomes is too great a ‘sacrifice.’ 
Ask the women and children whom Hitler is 
starving whether the rationing of tires and 
gasoline and sugar is too great a ‘sacrifice.’ ” 

The task of the teacher is to rally the forces 
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of the home front which in the last analysis 
must do what needs to be done. 


Economic Defeatists 


We are particularly fortunate in this war 
that we have no substantial body of defeatists 
in our midst. We know that we can lose the 
war, but we, all of us, know equally that we 
can and must win. But we have economic 
defeatists among us, plenty of them. 

One of the tactics of the economic defeatist, 
whether witting or unwitting, is to give lip 
service to the idea of the seven-point program, 
but to focus attention on its lack of progress. 
If the War Labor Board is slow in developing a 
general formula for stabilizing wages, then the 
defeatist tells us that there is no use in even 
thinking of controlling farm prices. If the 
OPA is forced to raise the price ceiling on this 
or that commodity, the defeatist cries that all 
is lost, the inflationary spiral has got us. All 
too often the progress in our war against rising 
living costs goes unnoticed while our setbacks 
make front-page news. 

True, we have not moved forward as fast 
as we would have liked to. A national wage 
policy is only now emerging, but the fact is 
that it is emerging. Excess profits legislation 
has taken a long time to come through, but the 
House has passed a 90 per cent excess profits 
provision. There is some violation of price 
ceilings and some ceilings are being moved 
upwards, but we do have general price control 
over thousands of commodities. 

From March 1941 to March 1942, living 
costs of wage earners and low-salaried work- 
ers in large cities advanced 1.1 per cent a 
month. In the first month after the General 
Maximum Price Regulation became effective, 
they advanced only 0.3 per cent, and in the 
second month 0.4 per cent—increases due 
almost wholly to rises in items exempt from 
price control. Controlled prices actually de- 
clined 0.8 per cent the first month and rose 
only 0.1 per cent the second month. The 
index of prices paid by farmers for the things 
they buy has remained unchanged since May 
15. Of course, there is no room here for com- 
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placency. We must do more, much more, to 
prevent the whirlwind of inflation from break- 
ing lose and devastating our economic land- 
scape. 

Part of the reason why price regulation has 
worked is that both retailers and consumers 
were well stocked with goods from the 1941 
buying spree. Pretty soon retailers will have 
to replace their stocks at wholesale prices 


Financing Education 


In many parts of the country, children of school age during the last war were 
seriously handicapped in the race of life. 
the mistakes of that period. Obviously it will not be possible to maintain all 
aspects of school service on an unimpaired basis, but at least we should hold the 
impairment to limits as small as possible. 
the educational front, we should counterattack on others... . 

In general it would seem that city school systems should follow the policies 
which are advocated for other local governments, namely, caution in expendi- 
tures coupled with maintenance of essential services and, whenever possible, the 
Undoubtedly, the pupil load in secondary 
schools will increase considerably in the immediate postwar period. The dif- 
ficulties of that period should be anticipated. 

Rural education presents a problem distinctly different from that of the city 
Everyone who knows this country well realizes that the chil- 
dren in country schools have always been the stepchildren of our educational 
system. .. .We should say definitely to the young women who have had enough 
missionary spirit to teach in country schools that the most patriotic thing they 


accumulation of financial reserves. 


school systems. 


can do is to stay at their posts. ... 


Aside from the rural problem, the present financial situation of the schools 
seems safe enough. Over a longer period, the outlook may be different. A 
recent Senate report says, ‘“‘It seems to be the common opinion among the ex- 
perts in school administration that within another twelve months public schools 
are likely to face a financial crisis such as that faced during and at the close of 


the first World War.’’... 


In retrospect, it seems clear that that financial crisis had two main causes. . . 
a short-sighted attitude toward education as an essential public service, and 
.. our general failure to control the forces of inflation... . 

If we can succeed in stabilizing the cost of living... , the pressure for higher 
costs of school operation will be minimized, and the predicted financial crisis 
may be indefinitely postponed.—J. WELDON Jones, Bureau of the Budget, at 
the National Institute on Education and the War. 
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higher than they were last year. Pretty soon 
the average consumer will again come into the 
market; then the explosive force of excess 
spending power will exert its pressure. 

Cynics say that the prevailing American 
attitude is, “Let George do it.” It is up to us 
to show them that in time of national peril 
the average American will stand up and say, 
“T’ll do it even if George doesn’t.” 


I hope that we shall not repeat again 


If we must retreat on some parts of 
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The Home Economics Teacher: 
Her Service in Wartime 


Prepared by the Home Economics Education Service of the U.S. 
Office of Education at the request of the president of the American 
Home Economics Association, the vice-president for home econom- 
ics of the American Vocational Association, and the president 
of the department of home economics of the National Education 
Association following their attendance at the National Institute on 
Education and the War, August 28 to 31, called by the U. S. 
Office of Education Wartime Commission. 


The National Situation 


Never have American schools been chal- 
lenged as they are challenged today. To win 
the war, all national resources must be mo- 
bilized—the physical, mental, and spiritual 
energies of individuals, the accumulated 
strengths of agencies, organizations, and insti- 
tutions. In this mobilization the contribution 
which the schools can make—through trained 
personnel and through buildings and equip- 
ment—is urgently needed. 

At the Institute on Education and the War 
held in Washington August 28 to 31, 1942, 
administrators representing every educational 
level and all of the states met to consider the 
war situation in relation to the schools. They 
pledged themselves to do all in their power to 
make the school’s contribution effective. 


War Problems of the Nation 


Problems to be solved if the war is to be 
won, as identified at the Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War, are: 


1. The selection and training of manpower for the 
armed forces, for war industries, agricultural 
production, civilian services. 

2. The production and use of materials essential 
both for war and for civilian life. 

3. The development and conservation of the 
physical and mental fitness of the armed forces 
and of civilians. 

4. The stabilization of the economic structure so 
that the war can be financed and civilian needs 
can be met without a succeeding period of 
depression. 


5. The organization of civilians to protect them- 
selves from aggression. 


New Problems in Homes 


The task of the nation and the efforts to 
organize the country for war have necessitated 
many adjustments in home living with which 
family members need help. 

Major problems now confronting families 
arise from such causes as: 


1. Altered living conditions resulting from sudden 
changes of residence, overcrowded or bad 
housing; shortages of certain types of foods, 
clothing, equipment, and transportation fa- 
cilities; curtailment of some educational and 
recreational opportunities. 

2. Changed work responsibilities for youth and 
adults resulting from the need for more workers 
in war industries, the need to produce more food 
with fewer workers and less equipment, the 
need for people of all ages to assume more com- 
munity responsibility, the need for youth to 
assume more responsibility for homemaking in 
the absence of older family members. 

3. Changed demands on incomes due to higher 
living costs, higher taxes, war savings. 

4. Increasing control over individual activities 
through such means as fixing wages and prices, 
regulating the supply of civilian goods and 
services. 

5. Increased need for maintaining good health in 
the face of increased home and work responsi- 
bilities, increased health hazards, decreased 
health facilities. 

6. Increasing emotional strain as family groups are 
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broken up, friends separated, children left with- 
out adequate supervision, older boys and girls 
deprived of normal opportunities for as- 
sociation. 


The Home Economics Teacher’s Part 


One of the major goals of home economics 
has long been to help families achieve more 
satisfying family living through intelligent, 
skillful homemaking. The home economics 
teacher, because of her training and experi- 
ence, can help with some of the most pressing 
aspects of personal and family problems arising 
from the war: 


1. Through existing programs and courses adapted 
to meet wartime needs, she can train family 
members to make adjustments in such areas as 
care of children when mothers are working; 
home care of the sick; food production; con- 
servation of food, clothing, household equip- 
ment; consumer education. 

2. She can extend her teaching services to reach 
larger numbers of people by working with groups 
of teachers and leaders in other fields—ele- 
mentary teachers, high school teachers of other 
subjects, other teachers and adults, nursery 
school teachers. 
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3. She can expand her present program to include 
(a) teaching service to new groups of adults and 
youth, and (b) more individual assistance with 
home problems. 

4. She can give direct community service by (a) 
assisting as a volunteer with community 
projects such as child-care centers, canteens, or 
by (b) serving on community councils and com- 
mittees which co-ordinate such efforts. 


In making the readjustments necessary for 
her effective participation in the war effort, 
the home economics teacher is not faced with 
wholly new tasks. The best education has 
always been education which made the fullest 
possible use of the learner’s own life experi- 
ences, helping him to solve his own problems 
through his own efforts in the light of long- 
time values and ultimate goals. 

To develop educational programs based on 
problems of family living in wartime America 
simply means adapting sound and familiar 
educational procedures in new situations to 
meet new needs. The more urgent and vital 
the situations to which we adapt, the more 
worth while will be the effort and the more 
significant our learnings. 


Services to Adults and Older Youth 


What Needs to Be Done 


Upon adults and older youth must neces- 
sarily fall the chief responsibility for working 
out the wartime problems families are facing. 
The A’s must make a trailer “do” for a home 
until a house can be found. The B’s lost a 
son at Dutch Harbor, and Mrs. B wants to 
train for some kind of war work. Eighty- 
year-old Mrs. C is taking charge of the babies 
while young Mrs. C works in the munitions 
plant. She wants to know something about 
modern methods of child care. Mrs. D says 
she will be glad to help with the nutrition 
program if she can take a refresher course. 
The E’s oldest son is looking for a course in 
draftsmanship that will put him in line for 
promotion at the plant. It is obviously im- 
portant that such key family members should 
find the help they want with their problems. 


Some Ways of Working 


A school which is a real center for adult 
education makes its facilities available for use 
by groups and individuals. It should provide 
opportunities for adults and older youth to: 


1. Gain understanding of what is happening to 
themselves and their families in the present 
crisis. 

2. Understand national war programs and how to 
co-operate with them. 

3. Gain knowledge and skills to meet new home 
and community responsibilities. 

4. Understand why it is important to safeguard 
family life in a democracy and how to do it. 

5. Learn how to achieve satisfying family living 
even under adverse conditions. 


What the Home Economics Teacher Can Do 


There are certain wartime situations which 
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create a special need for the kind of help the 
home economics teacher can give. She can: 


1. Give consultation service through clinics, in- 
formation centers, and conferences on problems 
of clothing, food, housing, furnishings, equip- 
ment, health, financial management. 

2. Teach classes on wartime problems common to 
considerable numbers of adults, such as clothing 
renovation, food processing, children and the 
war, care of equipment, management of re- 
sources, family relations, anti-inflationary meas- 
ures, home care of the sick, democratic home 
living. 

3. Provide informal help on specific problems 
through home visits, conferences at school or 
other meeting places, and by telephone or 
correspondence. 

4. Train leaders for certain types of volunteer 
service such as in nutrition, home nursing, con- 
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sumer information centers, and child-care 
centers. 

5. Serve as consultant in making plans for salvage 
campaigns; for health, nutrition, clothing, 
furnishings and equipment clinics; and for 
consumer information centers. 

6. Give specialized services such as talks, demon- 
strations, newspaper articles, radio programs. 


Facilitating Arrangements 


1. A community committee on adult education is 
useful to insure an adult education program that 
serves the needs of the community. 

2. Informal and short, intensive units are necessary 
because of the limited time available. 

3. Classes and consultation services should be 
given at places and times most convenient to 
the group, near places of employment, homes, 
and shopping districts. 


Services to Young Children in Wartime 


What Needs to Be Done 


The children born since 1936—the babies, 
the toddlers, the five- and six-year-olds of 
today—are the children who “‘bear the promise 
of a better world.” They must have the kind 
of education which will fit them for the tasks 
they must later perform. 

Everything that happens to little children 
is literally part of their education—the food 
they eat, the beds they sleep in, the clothes 
they wear, the toys they play with, the families 
they love. Their families and their com- 
munities must furnish the materials and con- 
ditions for good personality development. 


Some Ways of Working 


In time of war, families and communities 
must not only nurture, they must protect. 
This means community planning for: 


1. Adequate programs of health and protection for 
mothers and babies, including prenatal clinics, 
obstetrical care, well-baby clinics; medical, 
dental, and nursing services. 

2. Adequate programs of parent education looking 
toward the best possible development of each 
child in his own home. This means teachers, 


doctors, social workers, nurses helping parents 
in practical ways. 

3. Adequate facilities for the care of children out- 
side of their own homes. This means day 
nurseries, nursery schools, playgrounds, and 
kindergartens carefully planned in relation to 
local needs and local resources. 

4. Adequate protection from wartime hazards to 
wholesome child development. 


What the Home Economics Teacher Can Do 


The home economics teacher can render 
particularly valuable service in connection 
with many parts of a community child-care 
program. This section gives a typical picture 
of the way she can function in any community 
program—nutrition, health, or consumer edu- 
cation, as well as child care. Among other 
things, she can: 


1. Assist with the planning of the program as a 
whole. 

2. Give direct assistance with the development of 
community health, child-care, and _ parent 
education programs. She can: 

a. Help doctors and nurses teach expectant 
parents how to prepare their homes for new 
babies, especially in congested areas where 
facilities are limited. 
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b. Help all of the families she works with to 
co-operate with such health measures as 
immunization campaigns, home sanitation, 
nutrition programs. 

c. Help with the organization of play groups, 
child-care centers, and nursery schools, offer- 
ing the services she is especially trained to 
give, such as meal-planning, habit training, 
parent education. 

d. Help train adults and older youth to serve as 
volunteer child-care aides. 

e. Help with the training of women who volun- 
teer to give foster home day care to the 
children of working mothers. 
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f. Aid mothers in congested (or other) areas who 
want to organize and run co-operative play 
groups for their own children. 

g. Work with agencies responsible for the 
emergency care of children in case of evacua- 
tions and air raids. 

3. Help develop through the school a program of 
parent education which includes organized 
parent study, consultation service for parents of 
young children. 

4. Train school children to take increasing re- 
sponsibility for the care of young children, using 
community child-care projects as laboratory 
situations wherever possible. 


Services through the Elementary School 


What Needs to Be Done 


These children will probably live most of 
their lives in a postwar world but are old 
enough to participate to some degree in war 
activities. They need a sense of security and 
an opportunity to: 


1. Take increasing responsibility for their own 
physical and mental fitness. 

2. Participate significantly in the war effort in ac- 
cordance with their abilities. 

3. Develop habits, attitudes, and skills needed for 
democratic living now. 


Some Ways of Working 


A few of the experiences which elementary 
school pupils can be given which will help to 
prepare them for participation in present and 
postwar living are: 


1. Taking part in planning and working in projects 
which will improve the school or community and 
enable them to learn to live, work, play together. 

. Taking part in war projects which seem signif- 
icant to them, such as care of their belongings, 
including clothing, books, toys; and avoiding 
waste of food, paper, other materials which 
they use. 

. Assuming increasing responsibility for their own 
health through establishing good food habits; 
making practical plans for their own safety dur- 
ing possible raids; caring for common colds, cuts, 
scratches. 


we 


4. Getting the help needed to prepare them to as- 
sume home responsibilities previously carried by 
adults or to assist in these responsibilities, such 
as care and repair of clothing, assisting with 
family meals, helping with the home garden and 
with home recreation, carrying more responsi- 
bility for farm work. 

5. Increasing understanding of the home life of 
children in other countries. 


What the Home Economics Teacher Can Do 


1. Give consultant service to elementary teachers 
on such problems as food needs of children; the 
school lunch as a part of the daily food re- 
quirement; buying foods for family meals, 
assisting with care of the home; recognizing in 
the ongoing work of the school where nutrition 
and homemaking fit in. 

2. Supervise or participate in special units for 
elementary school teachers, such as _ short 
courses on nutrition, care of clothing, home care, 
home nursing, use of money and other resources, 
democratic home living. 

3. Assist with projects to make provision for 
lunches for elementary school children, setting 
up nutrition experiments, making plans for be- 
fore- and after-school care of children or an 
extended school day. 

. Supervise or assist with such experiences of 
elementary school pupils as preparing food, 
packing school lunches, helping with the lunch 
at school, canning and drying food, caring for 
clothing (including rubbers and _ raincoats), 
mending clothing, observing and studying ways 
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of caring for children, caring for home equip- 
ment (such as putting away the lawn mower and 
other tools and draining and putting away the 
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garden hose), doing simple home laundering, 
studying elementary first aid and home care of 
the sick, using money wisely. 


Services through the High School 


What Needs to Be Done 


Many of these young people will soon partic- 
ipate actively in the war effort. They are 
needed now to help with community war 
services. In addition, many are carrying 
heavier home responsibilities. This age group 
will inevitably assume a large share in the 
responsibility for reconstruction after the war. 
Since demands on these youth include home 
and community services and preparation for 
military and production occupations, they 
must be given opportunities in high school for 
effective educational experiences which prepare 
them for present and future responsibilities. 


Some Ways of Working 


The National Institute on Education and 
the War indicated that rapid curricular changes 
are needed. Those which have specific im- 
plications for home economics are: 


1. Increased opportunity for high school pupils to 
train for and participate in essential community 
services. This involves training and _ ex- 
periences in service occupations for civilian life, 
such as business, homemaking, care of young 
children, home care of the sick, gardening, 
civilian defense services. 

2. Improved facilities for occupational information 
and guidance in relation to critical occupations 
and services. This involves guidance in solving 
personal problems and in choosing some phase of 
the national war effort to which they can im- 
mediately give of themselves. 

3. A new emphasis upon programs of physical 
fitness. This involves opportunity for all 
pupils to get help on attaining physical fitness 
through nutrition education, physical training, 
health education. 

4. More training of youth for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. This involves the redirecting and 
strengthening of the required studies in the 
school curriculum which are basic to citizen- 


ship training. There must be opportunities for 
pupils to participate intelligently in school and 
community services from which they may learn 
values of working together for a common cause, 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 


What the Home Economics Teacher Can Do 


Increasingly, we are realizing that what hap- 
pens on the home front is basic to what hap- 
pens on the war front. Some of the high 
school home economics teacher’s contribution 
to the home front may be to: 


1. Determine the emphases most needed in home- 
making to meet wartime needs and adjust con- 
tent, length of courses, and methods to provide 
for changed emphases. Probable adjustments 
will be more time given to study of care of 
children, buying for the family, first aid, home 
care of the sick, conservation of all clothing and 
household textiles, food production and con- 
servation, good food habits. 

2. Offer for pupils who are not enrolled in regular 
home economics classes and who are assuming 
more home responsibilities where older family 
members are working outside the home, op- 
portunity for assistance on personal and home 
problems. This will include study of prepara- 
tion of meals, care of children, housekeeping, 
and may be provided through short, intensive 
courses, individual and group conferences, dis- 
cussions, demonstrations. 


3. Provide opportunity for youth preparing to go 


into industry, business, or military service to 
receive help in solving problems of personal 
living, such as care of their own clothing, man- 
aging their income, the choice and preparation 
of food, care of own room, managing time. 

4. Adjust regular classes in homemaking to care for 
larger groups in a class, to provide opportunity 
for pupils to solve individual problems, and to 
permit pupils to come into courses on a full- or 
part-time basis. 

5. Use methods of teaching and simplified ma- 
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terials which will enable her to serve more 
youth effectively. She should constantly eval- 
uate her effectiveness to discover better ways of 
doing things. 

6. Assist with the phases of the school guidance 
program for which her teaching and experience 
especially fit her. 

. Assist in the mobilization and training of pupils 
for wartime services such as salvage campaigns 
for fat, paper, and scrap; stamp and bond sales; 
family and neighborhood recreation projects; 
before- and after-school care of children; and 
growing, harvesting, and preservation of food. 

8. Assist in school projects for which she is pre- 

pared to make a special contribution. Some of 
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these services may include making the school 
lunch educational, contributing to the physical 
fitness program of the entire school through nu- 
trition education for all pupils, serving on school 
nutrition committee. 


9. Give consultation and direct assistance in 


classes other than homemaking for which her 
training and experience especially prepare her, 
such as working with the agriculture teacher on 
the food-production program. 

10.Stress in all her contacts with youth and 
parents the importance of each home in a 
democracy and the responsibilities that must be 
assumed by all family members to preserve the 
home. 


Services through the College 


What Needs to Be Done 


Winning this global war is dependent to a 
great extent upon our youth. College youth 
must be depended upon for leadership during 
the reconstruction period. Community serv- 
ices essential to the war effort demand the 
help of youth. Every young person of college 
age today is trying to decide what he ought 
to do to contribute to the war and what prep- 
aration he should make for reconstruction 
work. 

Some perspective about the war and the 
peace, helpful counsel, and satisfaction in 
making direct, important contributions are 
essential for every college student. The 
whole college program must be organized, 
therefore, to provide: 


1. Scientific background and skills essential for 

specialized wartime activities. 

2. Understanding of the national and international 
implications of the war and ways to attain 
democratic ideals. 

. Ability to make wise decisions and adjustments 
in relation to immediate personal, family, pro- 
fessional problems. 

4. Optimum health and physical fitness. 

5. Judgments and skills essential in home and com- 

munity life in wartime. 


Some Ways of Working 
In the National Institute on Education and 


the War the following adjustments which the 
colleges can make were listed: 


1. Adjust entrance requirements so as to serve 
every qualified student who needs the services 
of the college to prepare him for war work. 

2. Co-operate with the Army, the Navy, and in- 
dustry in admitting to special short courses 
students who need college training. 

3. Revitalize their student-personnel procedures 
in light of the unusually difficult choices stu- 
dents must make. 

4. Adjust curricula to better fit wartime needs, 
offer subprofessional curricula, give refresher 
courses for professional workers. 

5. Work out plans for accelerating academic pro- 
grams and for increasing financial aid to stu- 
dents. 


What the Home Economics Teacher Can Do 


No part of the college program can be justi- 
fied which does not make its contribution to 
the wartime needs of the youth enrolled. 
Each college home economics teacher has an 
opportunity to make choices for her contribu- 
tion to this war effort, to do one or more of 
the following: 


1. Assist with the preparation of adults and older 
youth for special wartime jobs to which the de- 
partment, because of its personnel and facilities, 
can make a special contribution. For ex- 
ample: Preparing prospective women industrial 


workers to meet home management problems; 
preparing directors or assistants for child-care 
centers, clinics, information centers, community 
canning centers, school feeding centers. 

. Open courses to nonmajors or organize new 
courses or units for all in college who need help 
in foods and nutrition, family and social rela- 
tions, anti-inflation and financial management 
problems, child care and protection in wartime, 
care and conservation of materials and equip- 
ment. 

. Make plans for consultation with students on 
personal, family, and professional problems 
and for helping them to discover their best 
individual contribution to the war effort. 

. See that each course retained in the curriculum 
makes its maximum contribution to the indi- 
vidual and his relation to the war effort. For 
example: Family and social relations which deal 
with war marriages, separation of family mem- 
bers, family finances. Consumer education 
which gives understanding of price control, of 
situations in a market where consumer goods are 
limited, of transportation facilities diverted to 
war purposes, of the increasingly complex 
management problems of homemakers. Cloth- 
ing which gives understanding of changes in 
international and national supplies of fibers and 
regulations regarding designs; ability to judge 
quality of new fabrics appearing; skill in re- 
modeling and care. 

. Offer refresher courses for teachers and other 
professional leaders who need help in under- 
standing the economic, social, psychological, and 
technical aspects of the war. 

. Assist in revising programs to meet wartime de- 
mands for specialized professional workers in 
fields where shortages exist or where modifica- 
tions are needed to meet new duties. 

. Give technical advice to committees working on 
problems of national, state, community or- 
ganization for the war effort, such as mass feed- 
ing, consumer education, salvage, conservation 
and care of materials, blackouts, defense 
housing. 

. Prepare source materials on pertinent prob- 
lems, such as the school lunch. 

. Carry on research in special wartime problems, 
such as dehydration of foods, methods of teach- 
ing which result most quickly in important in- 
sights, attitudes, habits. 
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Facilitating Arrangements 


Flexibility must characterize the organiza- 
tion. The demand for leadership from the 
college group must be met. It may be helpful 
to make some such arrangements as the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Develop within the home economics department 
a plan for vitalizing guidance procedures and for 
giving staff members time for counseling. 

2. Readjust teaching load of staff members and 
college classes so that other youth and adults 
not regularly enrolled can be given specialized 
training for war services. 

3. Re-evaluate the relative amount of time which 
staff members should spend with majors, with 
nonmajors, and in carrying state or community 
responsibilities. 

4. Keep requirements and schedules as flexible as 
possible so that rapid adjustments can be made 
in the light of emerging demands to train per- 
sonnel for war needs. 

5. Organize programs so that some students can 
accelerate their training and be prepared quickly 
for professional work and other students can use 
vacations for supplementing their college ex- 
periences and for contributing to the war effort 
before graduation. 

6. Telescope some courses and give earlier in the 
college program some applied courses so that 
immediate use can be made of them—family and 
personal relations and child development 
courses which help with some of the emotional 
strains being faced; foods and nutrition courses 
which result in good food habits and conserva- 
tion of all food values; housing courses; textile 
and clothing courses which include arrange- 
ments for blackouts and for conservation and 
repair of clothing, furnishings, equipment. 

7. Allow time for staff planning and frequent 
checking of the extent to which the abilities of 
the staff and students are being geared to the 
war effort and efforts are being co-ordinated for 
the greatest benefit of the students. 

8. Give students constant opportunity to partici- 
pate with staff in local, county, state, and 
national _responsibilities—studying manage- 

ment problems of women working outside the 

home, organizing and managing child-care 
centers, helping with refresher courses for pro- 
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fessional workers, checking prices and studying 
costs of essential items, conducting health 
campaigns. 

9. Keep faculty-student relations in class and 
extra-class activities such that they make a 
positive contribution to such needed elements in 
a democracy as co-operative planning and ac- 
tion, individual initiative, wise choice of leaders, 
and maximum use of intelligence by all. 
Clearly a fight for democracy is futile unless 
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future leaders are keenly aware of democratic 
values and are able to use democratic pro- 
cedures. 

10. Encourage forum discussions and extracurricu- 
lar activities which give a greater understanding 
of the war and which help forward the solution 
of campus, community, and national war prob- 
lems—civilian war services, civilian protection, 
health care, nurse’s aide services, care of chil- 
dren in industrial centers, war savings drives. 


The Home Economics Teacher Herself 


Her Dilemma 


There may be some home economics teach- 
ers who will read the foregoing array of sug- 
gestions with feelings of consternation. They 
are anxious to help with the war, but time and 
strength are limited. They are unwilling to 
run the risk of destroying their own usefulness 
by attempting more than they can do well. 

It is, of course, the teacher herself who must 
appraise her own needs and make a life plan 
that meets them as nearly as possible even, 
or perhaps especially, in wartime. If her 
days have become so crowded that she has 
not time to eat her meals comfortably, to get 
enough sleep, to read interesting books, to 
visit with friends, to walk in the fresh air, to 
do a kindness for somebody, then, indeed, her 
problem is not ‘““‘What more can I do?” but 
“What can I stop doing until I catch up with 
myself?” 

Whether she does it by changing the nature 
of her activities, improving her plan of organi- 
zation, acquiring some new skill, or solving 
some persistent problem, she must balance her 
program so that each night restores the energy 
expended during the preceding day. 


Some Criteria for Making Choices 


It may be helpful at this point to suggest 
some criteria which teachers might use in 
deciding what to add, what not to add, or 
what to eliminate from their programs. The 
war situation is bringing new pressures and 
it is more than ever necessary that such 


decisions be wisely made. The following are 
good questions for self-examination: 


1. Exactly what am I now doing with my time? 

2. Am I following a good health routine: Three 
well-balanced meals a day, a regular bedtime, 
sufficient sleep, some exercise, and some fun 
every day? 

3. What is my principal job—the work I am re- 
sponsible for doing regularly? 

4. How much time do I actually have for other 
work? Could I make time by reorganizing my 
present program? 

5. Is this new undertaking something for which I 
will need more training? If so, how much? 
Where can I get it? 

6. Have I the physical and emotional energy and 
the ability to carry a larger program without 
harming the work I am now doing? 

7. Is there someone else who can assume this 
particular responsibility if I decide not to? 

8. Could I relate this proposed activity to my 
teaching in such a way that the students might 
share the responsibility for it and the values to 
be gained from the experiences involved? 

9. Is it an activity that will help me to meet some 
basic need of my own—the need to serve, the 
need for a new experience, the need for compan- 
ionship—thereby making me a more useful 
person? 


Professional Needs 


That the war has already made drastic 
changes in public school programs is obvious. 
Home economics teachers are having to: 


1. Make rapid adjustments to many kinds of 
change. They are being asked, for example, to 
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take over on short notice the work of teachers in 
their own and other fields who have been called 
to war, to teach new phases of their own sub- 
jects, to fit their work into new types of sched- 
ules, to shift emphases in teaching as new situa- 
tions develop. 

2. Provide instruction for age groups with which 
they have never worked before, to extend in- 
struction to new groups in their own programs. 

3. Plan co-operatively with staff members from 
other departments or grade levels of the schools. 
This is especially important in such aspects of 


the curriculum as nutrition teaching through the 


school lunch, consumer and health education. 

4. Participate effectively in community as well as 
school programs, helping to co-ordinate school 
and community planning and services. 

5. Increase their skill in teaching all phases of 
family life education, especially nutrition; food 
production; the conservation of food, clothing, 
and household equipment; child care; time 
management; family financial planning. 

6. Give new types of consultation services which 

' may involve the learning of new techniques. 


Some teachers, striving to make the ad- 
justments involved, feel the need for help. 
Supervisors and colleges and universities in 


some states are assisting with the organization . 


of work conferences, institutes, short refresher 
courses, and workshops—many of these in the 
communities where the teachers attending are 
employed. 

Lacking these more formal opportunities 
for in-service training, some teachers are ac- 
quiring many of the skills, insights, and under- 
standings desired by taking advantage of such 
everyday learning experiences as serving on 
councils or committees; visiting homes; work- 
ing in clinics or hospitals or with staff members 
of social agencies; helping organize emergency 
community war projects such as mobile 
canteens, air-raid drills, blackouts, block 
meetings, anti-inflation campaigns. 


Facilitating Arrangements 
No matter how able and willing the teacher 
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may be to adjust herself and her program to 
wartime demands she needs help to do it. 
Work is easier and results are better 


1. When school administrators and the teaching 
staff are both represented on community-plan- 
ning councils or committees. 

2. When students and faculty plan together for: 
a. The participation of the school in community 

programs and projects. 

b. The participation of pupils in community or 
school-community projects such as_ the 
school lunch program. 

c. The participation of the school in community, 
state, and national war programs, as for 
example, the collection of scrap, the making 
of model airplanes. 

d. The development and evaluation of guidance 
and consultation services offered by the 
school for children, youth, and adults. 


3. When time is allowed for the day school 
teachers to: 

a. Attend wartime community council 
meetings. 


b. Work with adults and older youth. 
c. Give consultation service. 
d. Hold informal conferences. 

4. When schedules are made flexible and time is 
allowed for students to: 

a. Take short, intensive courses to meet some 
special need. 

b. Participate in curricular and extracurricular 
activities that supplement each other. 

c. Take parts of certain courses for which they 
are not formally enrolled. 

5. When every effort is made to create among the 
faculty and in the community the feeling that 
the school is the natural center for family 
members of all ages to come for help with family 
problems of any kind. 


Whether or not these administrative ad- 
justments have been or can be made in her 
particular school, every teacher can do some- 
thing to achieve some results with her own 
students and with the help of other faculty 
members. 
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Trends in Family Life Research 


LEMO D. ROCK WOOD 


Dr. Rockwood, professor of home economics in the department of 
family life at the New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, teaches the courses on Family Relationships 
and Marriage and directs graduate students. Her paper here was 
presented before the research department of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association on June 22, during the Boston meeting. 


HE most pronounced trend in 
family life research during the last 15 years 
has been the acceptance, development, exten- 
sion, and application of the principle of inter- 
ac.ion! to contemporary family life; that is, 
the concept that individuals relate themselves 
to one another through a series of emotional 
and behavioral processes (J, 2, 3). Previous 
to 1930, scientific study of the family was 
concerned chiefly with the economic, historical, 
institutional, and legal aspects of marriage and 
family life and with the growth and develop- 
ment of the young child. 

With the acceptance of the interactional 
point of view a new era in family life research 
was begun. Interest in the older aspects of 
family research has declined, and the focus 
of attention has been on the study of the family 
as “a unity of interacting personalities, each 
with a history” (/)? 

The most significant developments of this 
point of view have been the study of the rela- 
tionship of the family experience to personality 
development and to behavior problems; rela- 
tionship of personality development to mar- 
riage adjustment; background factors of 
husband and wife related to success and failure 
in marriage; dating and courtship relation- 
ships; the adolescent and his family relation- 
ships; and the aged person in the home. 


New Approaches 
As to method, the historical, descriptive, 


and typological approaches to a study of 


1 The development of this concept has been credited 
to Cooley and Mead. (See references 2 and 3.) 
2 Page 15. 
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marriage and the family have been almost 
entirely replaced by the sociometric and case- 
study approaches. Since emphasis has been 
about equally divided between the sociometric 
and case-study approaches, this discussion will 
be concerned mainly with their application to 
the study of contemporary family relationships. 

Sociometrics, a term popularized by J. L. 
Moreno (4, 5), is the science of measuring social 
conditions and social behavior. For purposes 
of everyday use, qualitative word descriptions 
suffice for describing relationships. That is, 
one is usually understood if one says A likes 
B, or C dislikes D. If more precise descrip- 
tions of these relationships are desired, how- 
ever, quantitative or numerical word descrip- 
tions would be substituted for qualitative 
word descriptions. 

For quantitative measurement a scale of 
reference is used as the common unit of de- 
scription. “This scale of reference has no in- 
herent rightness or wrongness and possesses 
no absolute attributes. It has, like other 
social products, evolved in practice to meet 
a need. Some measures, like the foot rule, 
are the pure result of use and wont; others, 
like the meter stick, have been somewhat more 
rationally derived. All depend for their 
validity upon general acceptance, and all are, 
in a certain sense, arbitrary constants accepted 
for their convenience” (6). 

Attempts to measure interaction within the 
social group in terms of friendship constella- 
tions are illustrated by the following studies. 
Parten (7, 8), Murphy (9), and Lippitt (0) 
developed rating scales for analyzing group 
acceptance and leadership in informal play 
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groups of preschool children. Moreno (4), 
Jennings (11), Newstetter (/2), and Roy (13) 
studied the group acceptance of the individual 
and group acceptance by the individual among 
adolescents and young adults. Loomis (/4) 
has shown how the Moreno technique of meas- 
uring friendship constellations may be used 
to select families for colonization in Resettle- 
ment Administration Projects of the Farm 
Security Administration. 

Some of the scales devised for measuring the 
socioeconomic status of the home rate only on 
one factor (/5), such as the father’s occupation, 
median rental, or home valuation. Others 
rate on several factors (16, /7), such as the 
mother’s education, rating of socioeconomic 
level, cleanliness, number of other adults in 
household, mother’s vocabulary, and “child 
has own bed and things.” Weights are as- 
signed to the various items thought to be in- 
dicative of the socioeconomic level of the 
family; and occasionally negative weights are 
given to certain items. 

Chapin (6) believes that “those scales con- 
cerning which coefficients of reliability and 
coefficients of validity have been published 
based upon good samples, are tools of observa- 
tion that can be used without hesitation in 
social research.” (It should be pointed out, 
however, that association between phenomena 
as reflected in a correlation coefficient does 
not necessarily indicate causation.) Practical 
uses to which these scales have been put are 
comparison of foster homes with natural 
homes; comparison between families with de- 
linquent boys and families not having delin- 
quent boys in order to eliminate the influence 
of status on behavior; comparison of the ad- 
justment of WPA workers and a matched 
group of relief clients (6). 


Factors Affecting Child Behavior 


The second group of tests referred to above 
stress the emotional environment as a “pre- 
disposing” factor affecting child behavior and 
personality development. Hattwick (/8) 


found overattentiveness of parents related to 
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infantile, withdrawing types of behavior; in- 
adequate attention in the home, to aggressive 
behavior at school; a calm, happy home, to 
co-operative behavior and good emotional ad- 
justment on the part of the child. 

In her summary of the results of the first 
decade of research on 130 children at the 
Samuel S. Fels Research Institute, Antioch 
College, Koshuk (19) points out that in a 
search for patterns of home environment 
associated with various types of child be- 
havior a number of “very strong and reason- 
able patterns” appeared. “The most fanciful 
children are reported to have parent environ- 
ments of hostility, rejection, isolation, and 
contention; while the outstandingly original 
children are those whose parents put them on 
their own initiative to an unusual degree.” 

Macfarlane’s (20), Baruch’s (2/), and Wit- 
mer’s (22) studies of home atmosphere com- 
bined the case-study and the statistical ap- 
proaches. Macfarlane’s investigation of re- 
lationships between behavior patterns and 
other variables* showed that “marital adjust- 
ment yielded more consistent and higher cor- 
relations with behavior and personality diffi- 
culties than did other family variables.” 

Baruch studied 33 nursery school children 
from ‘‘normal” families of upper socioeco- 
nomic level, apparently without serious marital 
problems. She found that observed malad- 
justment in the children correlated most highly 
with family tensions over sex, of which an un- 
expected number were disclosed, and over 
ascendance-submission as well as with parent’s 
attempts to prolong or compensate for their 
own earlier childhood roles. 

Witmer (22) examined the cases of 197 
children from the Institute of Child Guidance, 
New York City, to determine the factors asso- 


* These variables include measures of physical 
status, physical growth patterns, the child’s intelli- 
gence and rate of intellectual development, socioeco- 
nomic measures and other aspects of the child’s physical 
environment, data pertaining to the personality char- 
acteristics of parents and siblings and of interpersonal 
relationships in the home, data pertaining to the school 
and social environment. (Reference 20, page 1.) 
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ciated with the success or failure of the child’s 
adjustment at the time the case was closed. 
She found that the child’s age, sex, ordinal 
position in the family, school placement, 
nationality or religion, economic status of the 
home, even intelligence, showed slight relation- 
ship to outcome. “But the ‘emotional tone’ 
of the home was discovered to bear a striking 
relationship to the clinic’s success in dealing 
with the child. In the home where the par- 
ents were finding satisfaction in their married 
life and where the parents had a normal affec- 
tion for the child it was possible to overcome 
the child’s difficulties in most cases. Where 
the reverse of those conditions prevailed, the 
results were consistently poor” (23).4 

Rogers (23), commenting on Miss Witmer’s 
study, says, “If we were to gamble on the out- 
come of treatment in the case of a problem or 
delinquent child and had to base our gamble 
on one item alone, we would do best to disre- 
gard the child entirely and investigate simply 
the way in which the parents behave toward 
the youngster and the attitudes which they 
hold toward him.” 

Stott’s (24) findings of adolescent adjust- 
ment agree with the findings of Witmer (22), 
Baruch (2/), and Macfarlane (20). He found 
that “the subtle, more intangible factors of 
social environment of the home are of much 
greater importance to personality development 
of children than the material aspects of the 
home.” His latest publication describes a 
scale for measuring the adequacy of the adoles- 
cent-parent relationship from the standpoint 
of the adolescent (25). 


Predicting Success in Marriage 

Considering the importance of the problem 
it is incredible that so little scientific study has 
been made of marital adjustment. Two re- 
cent attempts to measure the factors in the 
background of marriage partners significant 
for predicting the adjustments of individuals 
to marriage are the study by Terman (26) and 
his associates and the study by Burgess and 


* Page 182. 
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Cottrell (27). Two earlier attempts to meas- 
ure marriage adjustment were made by Ber- 
nard (28)' and Kirkpatrick (29).® 

Many difficulties (30) confront the person 
interested in constructing appropriate instru- 
ments for the study and prediction of marital 
success. If he asks intimate, personal ques- 
tions he is likely to meet with evasion, in- 
hibition, and even resentment. Or his sample 
may be strongly weighted with atypical 
couples. On the other hand his instrument 
may be so innocuous that it fails to touch upon 
more serious maladjustments in a relationship. 
Conflicting conceptions of the nature of marital 
adjustment have presented further difficulties. 
Some technical questions which have de- 
veloped out of predictive attempts are: (1) 
how to secure dependable information; (2) 
how to verify the original data; (3) how to as- 
certain the reliability of the categories em- 
ployed; (4) how to select predictive factors; 
(5) how to weigh the factors selected; (6) 
how to test the validity of the prediction in- 
strument. 

The testing of predictive devices in actual 
situations has received little attention. Also 
awaiting developmént are more useful meas- 


5In constructing her instrument Mrs. Bernard 
assumed “that the traditional home services are de- 
creasing in importance and that the crucial test de- 
pends upon the extent to which marriage satisfies the 
primary group needs of the personalities of its members. 
It is also assumed that the actual attitudes of the 
spouses can be studied only by indirect methods. Each 
individual is presented with a set of stimuli for the 
purpose of eliciting sample responses. These stimuli 
are in the form of lists of traits which are to be checked 
in such a way as to reveal representative and valid 
attitudes of husbands and wives toward each other. 
The final score is based on the relation of favorable and 
unfavorable responses of the individual to his standard 
of judgment as to what traits are necessary for success 
in marriage.” (Page 94.) 

6 Kirkpatrick’s hypothesis was “that community of 
interests between married persons is an important 
factor in marriage adjustment, and that a measure of a 
community of interests may be a relatively innocuous 
index for measuring marital adjustment and for pre- 
dicting the success of a relationship between two persons 
of the opposite sex.” (Page 133.) 
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ures of subjective factors such as sociality 
and adjustability. 

A practical question for marital counseling 
which the Burgess and Cottrell study attempts 
to answer is “Do the wife’s background factors 
have the same predictive value as do those of 
the husband?” Their study showed that 
the background factors of the husband are 
considerably more significant. 


Case-Study Approach 

Although the case-study approach to family 
research has not been completely accepted, 
there is a growing disposition to regard it with 
favor. Most students of family life agree 
that studies of family relationships which 
confine themselves to objective factors are 
inadequate and one-sided. The unsolved 
question is how to secure and present the sub- 
jective factors so that the interpretations can 
be tested by others (31, 32, 33, 34, 35). 

The case study is concerned with the analy- 
sis of first- and third-person documents that 
intentionally or unintentionally reveal the 
individual’s response to his mental life and 
his changing social world. These documents 
include medical, clinical, and agency records; 
life histories; diaries; letters; “and students’ 
descriptive sketches of their own families or 
of some person known tothem. Within recent 
years, interviews have tended to supplant 
other forms of case studies. Hamilton’s (36) 
and Mowrer’s (37) studies of marital adjust- 
ment and Landis’ (38) study of psychosexual 
development were based upon the controlled 
interview. 

Komarovsky’s (39) study of the effect of 
unemployment upon the breadwinner’s status 
within his own family illustrates another use 
of the controlled interview. The families 
which furnished the data for the study were 
not informed in advance of the interviewer’s 
visit. The interviewer rang the doorbell and 
introduced the study personally. Its purpose 
was explained as an attempt to get the point 
of view of parents upon the school problems 
of children and the general problems of bring- 
ing up children during the depression. 
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A preliminary outline for the interview was 
drawn up but was not adhered to rigidly. 
During the interview the investigators at- 
tempted to follow the course of the respond- 
ent’s own experiences. A detailed descrip- 
tion is given of the technique of ‘“discerning.”’ 
Briefly it is an attempt to isolate the causes 
of a single event and to describe how the in- 
vestigators went about interpreting a given 
case. 

In the controlled interview much the same 
ground is covered in all cases, but not always 
in the same sequence. The two chief dis- 
advantages of this method are the difficulty 
in securing comparable data for different cases 
and the danger that the interviewer will be 
guided only by preconceived notions. 


Study of Adolescents 


The case-history approach provided the 
framework of the investigations of the Study 
of Adolescents set up by the Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum of the Progres- 
sive Education Association in 1932 and con- 
cluded in 1939. 

The purpose of the study was “‘to gather the 
kinds of data about individual adolescents 
which would offer insight into their behavior 
and motivation, and would serve as a diag- 
nostic basis for education rather than treat- 
ment” (40).7 In gathering the material for 
the case studies, sources available to educators 
were used: interviews with the adolescent and 
whenever possible with the parents and 
teachers; school records; teachers’ reports; and 
creative writing. More than six hundred 
histories were collected. 

The committee felt that 
havior is characteristic of the adolescent and 
that “the consistent trends underlying his 
apparent inconsistencies are most clearly re- 
vealed by observing him in many different 
situations and by comparing the clues that 
come from different sources” (40).8 The 
volume by Blos (40) is an intensive study of 
single cases; the one by Zachry (4/) is devoted 
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to the observations of the study and their im- 
plications for secondary education. These 
observations of adolescent development and 
behavior are presented within the framework 
of the basic life adjustments that confront 
adolescents in present-day America. 

The studies (42, 43, 44, 45, 46) of Negro 
youth by the American Council on Education 
have been another important addition to the 
literature on factors influencing personality 
development. The study by Davis and Dol- 
lard (42) deals with the socialization of eight 
Negro adolescents in the Deep South. Case 
material was secured by means of informal, 
controlled interviews which extended over a 
period of from four to seven months. War- 
ner’s (46) study, also based upon case mate- 
rials, attempts to answer the question, “How 
does being a Negro in the American social 
scene, more especially in a Northern urban 
setting, affect the individual’s development?” 
The effects of color discrimination upon per- 
sonality are examined for every shade of 
Negroidness and for every type of social posi- 
tion within the Negro society. Johnson’s (44) 
study of Negro youth in the rural South and 
Frazier’s (43) study of Negro youth in the 
middle states completes the series.’ 


Role Analysis 


Mrs. Mowrer (37) along with Cottrell and 
Burgess (27, 47) has contributed to the con- 
cept of role analysis in family relationships. 
She believes that the basic roles of the in- 
dividual are likely to be determined by the 
close relationships of the child and his family 
members. 

Her theory is that most marital discord 
can be explained in terms of unadjusted life 
patterns. The pattern of life, as she sees it, 
consists of the form of accommodation the 
individual has developed between his role as 
defined in the family and his role as defined in 
communal interaction (37). Thus the central 
problem in marital discord is the preformed 


® Reference 45 summarizes the chief findings of the 
entire project and suggests their implications for our 
national life. 
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personalities of husband and wife. The in- 
dividual attempts to adjust himself to the 
demands of marriage in the same way he has 
met crisis situations in other social relation- 
ships. 

The relation between her theory and her 
practice is well illustrated in Mrs. Mowrer’s 
approach to the patient. She endeavors to 
develop with the patient the sequence of 
events in his life as a means of helping him 
gain insight and knowledge which will aid him 
in reorganizing his present behavior. 

Cottrell (27, 47) conceives the role as the 
affectional and response relationship developed 
in early childhood between the child and the 
parent of the opposite sex. ‘“Thus, the mar- 
riage partner is satisfactory to the extent to 
which he functions as a substitute for the 
favorite parent if there was a strong parental 
attachment, or as he supplies the affectional 
and response relationship desired but never 
realized in the parent-child relationship, if 
the individual was frustrated in achieving a 
satisfactory relationship with the parent of 
the opposite sex” (48). 

Bates’ (49) study of parental roles in court- 
ship is a further extension of the role concept. 
He reports that a large percentage of the 136 
cases show emotional involvement of the par- 
ent in the child’s courtship. Bates distin- 
guishes between the “‘indirect” and “direct” 
roles played by parents in the courtship rela- 
tion: the latter are a set of clearly defined 
behavior patterns limited to the courtship 
situation; the former, parental influences 
which are established through the interaction 
of parents and child over a long period of years. 
He discusses three groups of cases: those char- 
acterized by little, moderate, or extreme overt 
parental participation in courtship. The 
question of why parents played the particular 
roles in courtship also engaged his attention. 
He concluded that if there ever was a cul- 
turally stereotyped code of parental behavior 
in courtship it has disappeared. He found 
that the parental roles were largely a product 
of the personality history and personality 
needs and make-up of each parent. 
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Autobiographical Materials 


Personal documents such as diaries, letters, 
and life history material have been another 
important source of study of the relationship 
of the family experience to personality develop- 
ment, behavior difficulties, courtship, and 
marriage adjustment. 

Dr. Healy (50)'° expresses disappointment 
in the work of literary biographers and auto- 
biographers. He says, “In these I have 
sought material which would make plain how 
the structure of the personality depicted was 
really built up, out of what elements and by 
what conditioning processes. The net result 
has been disappointment....” He con- 
cludes, however, that through the case-study 
method the greatest values have been de- 
veloped for attaining knowledge of the per- 
sonality. 

In the case of Orvil (50)" Dr. Healy presents 
a possibility for future research into the proc- 
ess of personality development. He suggests 
that a few persons of notable careers might be 
willing to have similar case studies made of 
themselves. He would combine the methodol- 
ogy of a case study, a biography, and an analyt- 
ically developed autobiography. Among the 
sources of his material for the case of Orvil 
were facts concerning heredity, developmental 
history, early happenings and family atti- 
tudes; records of growth and behavior in 
infancy; school records; letters; information 
about his work relationships; physical and 
intelligence tests; and the work done in 
analytic sessions. 

Obviously most of the personal documents 
used for research purposes do not give so com- 
plete a record of individual development. 
The autobiographies of students are usually 
topical rather than comprehensive, that is, 
the life history material is presented within 
the framework suggested by the instructor. 
For research purposes the topical document 
usually is favored, for it insures that the en- 
tries in the various autobiographies will be 
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comparable. One of the chief lacks in all 
life history material is the tendency of the 
writer to dwell at length on conflict situations 
and give little or no attention to happy, peace- 
ful periods in his life (3/). 

Specific uses made of autobiographical mate- 
rials are: to illustrate conclusions arrived at 
more or less intuitively; to exemplify general 
truths known to the clinician through his ac- 
quaintance with many cases; to present a 
comprehensive picture of the life cycle of one 
individual or selected experiences thought to 
be significant in an individual’s development; 
to use the insights derived from autobiograph- 
ical material as a basis for items included in 
standardized tests and questionnaires. 

Thurow (51) concluded from her study of 
the autobiographies of 200 college students 
that it is methodologically possible, and protfit- 
able from a practical point of view, to explore 
autobiographical material in an attempt to 
explain some of the complex relationships in 
families. 


Research to Come 


Time does not permit the discussion of other 
trends in family life research. Present in- 
dications are that interest in the study of court- 
ship and marriage adjustment will continue. 
The 1940 United States Census, which revealed 
that 6.8 per cent of the total population is 65 
years or over, has stimulated interest in the 
older members of the family (52, 53, 54). 
Even with the change in the status of aged 
persons which may be expected to result from 
war demands, the problems of older persons 
will probably continue to receive attention. 

Undoubtedly the effects of the war on family 
life will be the focus of attention during the 
next few years. Some of the specific questions 
on which evidence is needed are: adjustments 
in families where the father is removed for 
military or industrial reasons; the changing 
roles of the woman in the family and com- 
munity and the effects on her own adjustment 
and on the family life; the adjustment of men 
to military service in relation to the attitudes 
of members of their families; adjustments of 
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couples who marry just before the husband 
goes into military service (55). 
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“Consumers Can Help Win the War” 


The above is the title of a semipopular, 100-page handbook prepared by 
Jessie V. Coles, chairman of AHEA’s division on family economics, for adult 
and high school groups and others interested in consumer problems. It aims 
to pave the way for an understanding of our position and responsibility as con- 


sumers in the war. 
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Consumer-Business Relations 


MARGARET G. REID 


Dr. Reid, professor of economics in the field of consumption at 
Towa State College, did her undergraduate work in home economics 
at the University of Manitoba and her graduate work at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


She is the author of “Economics of Household 


Production’? (1934) and “Consumers and the Market,” the third’ 
edition of which came from press in September. Her paper in this 
issue is based on her talk at the Consumer Interests Dinner at the 
Boston meeting of the AHEA, June 24. 


VER the past decade there has been 
a growing awareness of consumer-business 
relations. It has been heightened by the war’s 
bringing many upheavals with rules to govern 
business and impose restraints on consumers 
in order that the public interest may be best 
served. 

In the midst of war, some thought must be 
given to the postwar world. It is on this 
subject that I want to make a few comments. 
In part I wish to speculate on what is likely 
to occur. In addition, I wish to point out 
some of our assets and liabilities in evolving 
consumer-business relations that will con- 
tribute to a better society. 


Forms of Consumer-Business Relations 


Consumer-business relations take many 
forms. Most widespread are those which 
informally occur in the market place where 
consumer-buyers meet sellers. 

At times consumer and business groups sit 
down together in councils to discuss their 
common problems on a local, state, or national 
basis. Such consultation has been very im- 
portant in the development of informative 
labeling and is well exemplified by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. To an increasing 
extent consumer and business representatives 
need to meet and frankly examine facts and 
evolve sound policies. 

Legislation and government administrative 
agencies are major factors in consumer-business 
relations. A fascinating story of them is 
written in the history of the Consumers’ 
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Advisory Board of the National Recovery 
Administration and of the Consumers’ Counsel 
of the AAA, and in the vicissitudes of many 
types of legislation affecting the consumer 
interest. 

The stories of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act from its initial stages in 1934 
to its final passage in 1938 and of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 abound in 
illustrations of the manifold ways in which 
business groups attempt to influence legisla- 
tion and its administration, including their 
attempts to work through consumer organiza- 
tions. These illustrate also the small part 
which consumer organizations have so far 
played in this process. 

Consumer and business relations are open 
and above board when business groups 
honestly state their objectives and work 
through organizations known to represent 
their interest. 

But at times a business group may try to 
hide behind a screen in order to conceal its 
real purpose. Spokesmen may avow that the 
aim is to protect consumers and may attempt 
to get consumer organizations to sponsor 
their cause, or they may go so far as to develop 
a pseudo-consumer organization to be their 
mouthpiece. To confuse an issue they may 
sponsor some things beneficial to consumers 
in order to get the acceptance of a program 
that would injure, not aid, consumers. They 
may pour pamphlets into schools, colleges, 
churches, and other nonbusiness organizations 
to shape public policy in lines serving only a 
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limited group interest. A  tug-and-pull 
between consumer and business interests as 
well as growing co-operation on some issues 
has marked the past ten years. 


Pre-1940 Economic Trends 


What kind of economic system are we going 
to have when the war is over and its dis- 
rupting influences on production and con- 
sumption have in some measure subsided? 

It is a reckless person who will do more than 
indicate the direction in which we are moving. 
In attempting to do this it will help to consider 
where we were going before 1940. 


Increase in Government Control 


The first outstanding change to which I 
wish to direct attention is the great increase, 
since the depression beginning in 1929, in the 
role of the government in regulating produc- 
tion, marketing, social security, distribution 
of income, and, to some extent, consumption 
through such things as the food-stamp plan 
and low-cost milk. 

War always increases the role of the govern- 
ment in business, but the trend long before 
the war was unmistakable. Nor has it been 
a matter merely of political parties, for both 
parties were committed in their platforms to 
increased government action in many fields. 
Thus consumer-business relations to an in- 
creasing extent are to be worked out through 
legislation and action agencies set up to 
administer general policies. 


Growth of Pressure Groups 


The second great change which has occurred 
has been the great increase in the organization 
of special-interest groups and the extent of 
their actions. They attempt to determine 
the laws enacted. If they do not like them, 
they attempt to have them amended so that 
they are innocuous or to have them repealed. 
Attempts are made to influence court decisions. 
If an act calls for an administrative agency 
such as the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Trade Commission, or 
the Food and Drug Administration, pressure 
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groups attempt in various ways to influence 
administrative decisions. 

The growth and action of the various 
economic pressure groups has been ably 
described by Key in Political Parties and 
Pressure Groups and by Monograph 26 of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
entitled Economic Power and _ Political 
Pressures. Trade unions are more highly 
organized than ever before, and certain of their 
policies result in restricting the volume of 
goods. Collective action of limited-interest 
groups on a wider scale than ever before is an 
important aspect of our economic and political 
life. 

What are the implications of this second 
change for consumers? In our society, it is 
likely to be increasingly true that an interest 
which is not organized is an interest which 
does not “exist.” 


Strong Consumer Organizations Needed 


The consumer interest, to become effective, 
needs to be more highly organized. The 
trend of the past ten years should continue. 
Strong consumer organizations are needed 
at local, state, and federal levels, as well as 
agencies within the various government bodies 
whose prime purpose is to reveal and promote 
the consumer interest in the various issues 
which arise. 

In such a trend leadership is of great im- 
portance. This leadership should provide 
knowledge of economic and political organiza- 
tion, social vision, and integrity and perse- 
verance in pursuing it. Effective leaders 
must be able to inspire others, to arouse their 
enthusiasm, to command their allegiance, and, 
above all, to recognize the relationship of 
specific policies to the general welfare of the 
community. This is necessary in formulating 
wise policies and in avoiding efforts exerted 
by business groups to capture and to use con- 
sumer groups to promote their own interests. 

Astuteness is required not only in recogniz- 
ing such subterfuges and tricks but also in 
recognizing one’s friends even though they 
have not formally identified themselves with 
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consumer organizations. For example, even 
without a department of the consumer there 
are numerous people in many positions in the 
federal bureaus and agencies eager and able 
to appraise policies from the standpoint of 
consumers. 


In the Postwar World 


There will be no clear-cut action policies 
awaiting consumer organizations in the post- 
war world. The goal of general welfare needs 
to be spelled out and methods of procedure 
discovered. Policies will have to be developed 
continually. Society for many decades is 
likely to be highly dynamic, undergoing rapid 
and far-reaching changes. 

This postwar world should be faced with 
courage. The picture for consumers in rela- 
tion to business organization is far from being 
all black. It is true that there are conditions 
that must be put on the liability side of the 
ledger, but there are also many items on the 
asset side. A few of these will be mentioned 
here. 


On the Liability Side 


Among the liabilities is the relative lack 
of organization and leadership among con- 
sumers which has resulted in_ insufficient 
attention being given to consumer interests 
and a one-sided presentation of many issues. 

There is in addition the state of emotional 
tension apparent among some business groups 
when issues are presented from the standpoint 
of consumers. One wonders’ whether 
organizers in trade associations and other 
places have not used scare techniques con- 
cerning consumer motives in order to create a 
situation in which their services would seem 
to be essential to combat so-called radical 
tendencies. The breadth of vision of some 
individual business men regarding measures 
which promote general welfare at times stands 
in sharp contrast with the attitudes expressed 
by organizers in trade journals. 

At the same time, some persons seeking to 
protect the consumer interest paint all business 
efforts as malicious and malignant. More 
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understanding of mutual problems and inter- 
dependencies arising out of the operation of 
the economic system is necessary. 

A further liability is our ignorance concern- 
ing satisfactory methods of removing out- 
standing defects in our economic system 
without destroying certain values that we 
cling to as essential to the American way of 
life. Freedom and political liberty rate at 
the top among the things which we want. 
How are these to be retained and at the same 
time how are we to use our productive re- 
sources fully, so that we can eliminate the 
long periods of depression such as were 
experienced in the 1930’s? And how are 
we to wipe out the poverty that keeps a large 
mass of the people below a socially acceptable 
scale of living? These are two great questions 
of our economic system. Many people offer 
confusing and conflicting solutions. 


Among the Assets 


There are, on the other hand, many im- 
portant items among the assets that should 
bring some cheer to those who look toward the 
future. Enormous productive capacity exists 
which, if used, could within a few years make 
poverty among the people of the world seem 
like a bad dream. This fact should spur us 
on to find a way of using this capacity and of 
distributing the goods made available with 
somewhat greater equity. 

Another asset is a well-established habit of 
asking for the facts about important situa- 
tions. Never before have we known so much 
about how people in this country live. The 
Consumer Purchases Study has provided us 
with our first comprehensive panorama of 
consumption in cities, large and smal!, and 
in towns, villages, and the open country. 
Frequent studies are to be made to show how 
the war is affecting family incomes and 
expenditures. 

Also, the Temporary National Economic 
Committee in a series of monographs has 
presented the most detailed picture we have 
ever had of the way in which our economic 
system works. Such facts help us to recognize 


how far short of some goals we have fallen 
and what changes might be made to more 
closely approach them. 

Perhaps most of all we should take heart 
because of our widespread, deep-rooted belief 
that general welfare is a top-ranking social 
goal and that democracy is the best method 
of achieving it. The democratic method calls 
for participation of consumer as well as 
business groups in formulating policies. In 
spite of the clashes of various sorts and the 
din of heated argument there is a basic unity 
among Americans. 

To illustrate the promise of the future, I 
should like to quote from a series of advertise- 
ments appearing in the Saturday Evening Post. 
These were run for the purpose of interpreting 
America to the Americans: 

“America will emerge more than victorious. 
The spirit and system now building for war is 
building at the same time an amazing new 
nation of peace. 

“The system that has enabled America to 
arm and feed itself and its allies, will emerge 
from the war sharpened, tempered, advanced 
far beyond any prewar concept. The brains 
and hearts and hands that have risen gloriously 
to the challenge of war—can, when the hard 
road to victory has been traveled, rise equally 
to any challenge of peace.” 

Statements such as these may be written 
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off by some as war propaganda. They do 
express wishful thinking as well as idealism. 
But only because they hold some promise of 
fulfillment do they serve their present purpose, 
that of spurring people on to greater effort 
in wartime and the acceptance of present 
sacrifices without complaint. 


Toward This New World 


In working toward this new world, con- 
sumer and business groups must work to- 
gether, so that out of their combined insight 
will come something finer than would other- 
wise be possible. In meeting together and 
dealing with issues in which there is difference 
in point of view it is important to recall basic 
social philosophies held in common. 

Controversies will arise. George Washing- 
ton long ago appealed to the American people 
“to forget their local prejudices and politics, 
to make those mutual concessions which are 
requisite to the general prosperity, and in some 
instances to sacrifice their individual advan- 
tages to the interest of the community.” 

This advice will bear frequent repeating if 
sound internal policies are to be developed 
and if the United States is to play a construc- 
tive role in the larger setting of the world 
economy. Society is face to face with the 
need for finding new ways of working together 
to the mutual advantage of all. 


Health Problems in Wartime Housing 


Lack of hospital facilities [in general] is a matter of serious concern... . 
An even worse situation exists with regard to delivery rooms. Almost all in- 
dustrial and military communities have a high birth rate. Regulations for 
the protection of delivery rooms are violated frequently, also without choice. 
Patients are sent home after three days of postpartum care to make room for 
others. Many operating rooms are in use practically 24 hours each day with 
scarcely enough time for proper cleaning. . . . Public housing is simply a cog in 
the whole wheel of production, but the tenants constitute the wheel itself. In 
a large measure the war will be won or lost by these tenants.—DoNALD K. 
FREEDMAN, M.D., Journal of the American Medical Association, September 
5, 1942. 
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Family Saving and Spending Plans 


DAY MONROE 


Dr. Monroe is on leave from the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
where she was chief of the family economics division and is 


teaching at the University of Washington. 


She has been on 


the faculty of Columbia University, the University of Chicago, 


and Cornell University. 


In 1918-19 she served with the YWCA 


in France and later studied at Pasteur Institute in Paris. 
She has worked with the Federal Food Board in New York City. 


HE home economist in war work on 
the home front will find one of her most helpful 
tools a knowledge of prewar patterns of 
spending and saving and how these patterns 
differ with differences in family composition 
and income. Such knowledge is basic to an 
understanding of the problems that families 
face in adjusting to a war economy. 

A recent report of the Bureau of Home 
Economics provides facts never before avail- 
able as to ways of income use by young and 
old families, large and small, living in cities 
and villages and on farms in the Middle 
Atlantic and North Central region. (This 
report “Family Spending and Saving as 
Related to Age of Wife and Age and Number 
of Children,” Misc. Publ. 489, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is available upon request 
to the Bureau of Home Economics, as long 
as the supply lasts.) 

High lights of the findings are reported 
below, using as examples village families of 
moderate income. 


Their Savings Patterns 


How much of family income to spend for 
living and how much nowadays to save is a 
decision of far-reaching consequences. Larger- 
than-usual savings mean greater investments 
in war bonds; smaller-than-usual expenditures 
help control inflation and free factories for 
war production. 

Given the same income, elderly families 
without children generally will save more 
than the young, according to the Bureau 


study. With incomes in the range $1,000 


to $1,499 (average about $1,200), young 
families (the wife under 30 years) just about 
“broke even’; the amounts saved by some 
balanced the deficits of others. In contrast, 
savings of families in which the wife was 60 
deficits by amounts 


or older exceeded 
averaging $125. 

Relatively more of the younger families 
“went in the red,” 41 per cent compared with 
only 14 per cent of the older. Deficits of the 
young families that overspent their incomes 
were larger, too, averaging $196, while those 
of the older group averaged only $70—less 
than half as much. Control of credit, limi- 
tation of installment buying, curtailing of 
outlays for living—practices urged by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as home front war-winning 
measures—apparently mean greater adjust- 
ments for the young husbands and wives 
than for the old. 


Their Spending Patterns 


Young husbands and wives generally spend 
more for clothing, personal care, the auto- 
mobile, recreation, tobacco, and household 
furnishings than do the old at the same general 
living level. The older ofisets this 
difference by the greater value of their housing, 
food, items of household operation, contribu- 
tions to welfare, and gifts. 

Iijustrations given below are for two groups 
of families without children, one with wives 
under 30 and the other with wives 69 or older, 
each with a total value of living of $1,280. 

The year’s clothing (purchases and gifts) 
of the young families had an average value of 
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$130; that of the elderly families, less in- 
terested in personal appearance, $73. The 
older homemakers may have been more skillful 
than the young in stretching clothing funds; 
relatively more, 79 per cent compared with 
41 per cent, owned sewing machines—impor- 
tant aids in remodeling and mending garments. 

Many of the young families were outfitting 
their homes; outlays for furnishings and 
equipment averaged $111, more than three 
times as much as for the older group, $31. 
Because of wartime restrictions on production, 
young families now have to defer some pur- 
chases for the duration, but savings invested 
in war bonds will help to insure ownership 
in postwar days. 

Restrictions on automobile driving will 
mean appreciably greater changes in ways of 
living of the families at the lower end of the 
age scale than at the upper. Almost four- 
fifths, 79 per cent, of the younger group were 
car owners as compared to 54 per cent of the 
older. The former families made more use 
of their cars, too: the average distance driven 
for family (not business) travel was 6,229 
miles compared with 2,419. 

As one way of offsetting their relatively 
high expenditures for personal appearance, 
furnishings, recreation, tobacco, and auto- 
mobiles, the young families economized on 
living quarters. The average value of their 
housing for the year (owned and rented homes) 
was $171 compared with $296 for the older 
group. Fewer than half of the former families 
had six or more rooms; about nine-tenths of 
the latter. Perhaps some of the older families 
would have preferred smaller houses, less 
expensive to keep up; but the great majority, 
82 per cent, were owners and thus could not 
fit space to present needs. In contrast, only 
12 per cent of the younger group owned 
their homes. 


Effect of Rising Incomes 


Whether many young families will buy 
homes with their increased incomes or with 
funds that might have gone for car operation 
or furnishings in prewar days is unknown. 
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Some will see ownership as a tie preventing 
them from moving to centers where wages are 
high. Others will see ownership as a so-called 
“hedge against inflation,” a chance for some 
security in insecure days. 

What is wise depends upon the family and 
its situation, just as in prewar days. For 
those already owning homes, however, the 
wisdom of one course is certain; if there is 
a mortgage it should be decreased or paid off, 
if possible. Freedom from debt will certainly 
be an asset in postwar days. 


Food Expenditures 


The two age groups did not differ markedly 
in the money value of their year’s food; the 
average for the older families was $381 and 
for the younger, $345. Had every family 
spent as much as the average, they could have 
purchased diets that would have met present- 
day standards of nutrition, were food choices 
carefully made. But a considerable number 
of both the young and the old spent so much 
less than the average that their chances of 
having even a fair diet were slim. 

If such families are to be strong and healthy, 
able to do their share in the war, they must 
be reached by the better nutrition campaign. 


Spending as Family Size Increases 


Changes in patterns of family spending and 
saving as sons and daughters are born and 
grow up reflect the increased pressure upon 
income (provided it remains the same) with 
more persons to be supported, as well as the 
changes in needs and wants of both parents and 
children as they become older. 

A comparison of the pattern of the families 
with three or four children under 16 with that 
of one-child families at the same income level 
indicates economies throughout the budget of 
the former group. Their food bills for the 
year were higher, but the money value per 
meal was much lower. Relatively more of 
the large families than of the small practiced 
such rigid food economies that their expendi- 
tures were likely to provide diets below the 
safety line, nutritionally. 
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The total clothing outlays of the large 
families were higher than those of the small, 
but the husbands and wives in the former 
group spent less on their wardrobes. 

With the prices of food and clothing so 
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tunities to help them, to show how yesterday’s 
homemaking skills and managerial abilities 
can be adapted for use in today’s home 
front battle. 

But we, too, face problems of adapting our 


information and our teaching practices to 
wartime. We must not think “home eco- 
nomics as usual” but “home economics geared 
for war service.”” Fortunately, research that 
has been done in home economics the country 
over during the last few decades (such as the 
study here reported) has provided us with the 
basic materials we need. But each of us 
must find ways of making these tools of ours 
do their utmost if we are to meet the respon- 
sibilities given us. 


much higher than in prewar days, there is 
increased need for helping homemakers in 
large families at moderate income levels to 
make the best use of the funds available for 
living expenses. 


The Home Economist's Job 


Eagerness to help win the war is universal. 
Families want to do their part, but many do 
not yet see clearly what to do and how to do it. 
We home economists have countless oppor- 


Delinquency and the War 


Enough is known of England’s juvenile and adolescent offender experiences 
in World War II ... to assist in forecasting the future of the impact of war upon 
American youth. ... Reports indicate a general 40 per cent increase in 1941 
of all juvenile and adolescent crime in Great Britain. ... 
What, then, are the underlying causes of wartime delinquency? . . . The his- 
tories of many youthful offenders disclose clues indicating dominant compulsive 
motivations for their antisocial activities. They overtly manifest the classic 
symptoms of deep-seated neuroses, despite the presence of conditions con- 
sidered favorable for the normal development and maturation of youth. ... 
There are some hitherto seemingly stable youngsters, as well as the sensitive 
and the suggestible, for whom there may be no previous history of truancy or 
of tendency toward delinquency, who nevertheless exhibit acute signs of anxiety a 
and hostility during war. They imitatively adopt adult patterns without the : 
advantage of the semblance of inhibition the adult possesses; and they translate 
these patterns into overt, antisocial behavior. . . . 
The other causes ...: (a) The removal or absence, daily or for protracted 


periods, of the disciplining force in the family. .. .(b) Shift in environment... 
through evacuation or by employment of the principal breadwinners in new 
localities. ...(c) Diminished recreational facilities for youths accompanied 
by an increase in leisure. . . .(d) Increased opportunity for and temptations to- 
ward theft provided by blackouts. . . .(e) High wages for the older adolescent 
engaged in war industries.—Epwin J. Lukas, Child Study, Summer 1942. 


The Application Form 
Its Value in Selecting Cafeteria Employees 


MARIE A. BUKOVAC 


Miss Bukovac is director of the dining service department of Temple 
University. Here she reports upon her findings in a study which 
she carried out at Michigan State College, East Lansing, as part 
of her work toward a master of science degree. 


ODERN industry is built around employee-employer relations. Many 
devices have been developed to help place the proper person in the proper position 
at the proper time. Most common among these is the personal history application 
form. 

In an attempt to evaluate the usefulness of the application form, two hundred 
cafeteria counter workers of two large industrial firms in Chicago, Illinois, were 
selected at random. Their application form data were then compiled from company 
records and compared with their job performance rating as measured by the averaged 
scores of two independent supervisor gradings. 

Analysis revealed some notable relationships among several of the items on the 
rating sheet and indicated that it may be possible to simplify the rating process. 
Desirable techniques for future research’in this field were also suggested. 

The study failed to disclose statistically significant relationships between the items 
on the application form and worker accomplishment. The application form as com- 
monly used in the selection of cafeteria workers apparently contributes nothing to 
the refinement of the hiring process. 

While there is danger in extending this finding to other types and levels of workers, 
and to other populations, such a procedure may be useful as a working hypothesis 


in further study. 


The Problem Stated 


It is not merely so important to obtain a job 
or an employee as it is to obtain the right job 
or the right employee. Errors in personnel 
selection result in high labor turnover, fatigue, 
loss of time, waste of materials, and over-all 
maladjustment. Such a use of human and 
material resources sums up to gross ineffi- 
ciency. 

Industry has long recognized this fact, as is 
indicated by the widespread use of the per- 
sonnel department. Employee organizations 
and government bodies are also showing in- 
creasing interest in the matter. 

The result is that many devices have been 
developed to assist in the selection of the em- 
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ployees whose qualifications indicate the 
highest probability of success on the job. 
Among these are the letter of application, the 
personal interview, the personal history appli- 
cation blank from its simplest to its most com- 
plex form, employment tests (such as intelli- 
gence, job performance, and personality tests), 
and letters of reference. 

Investigations of these techniques have led 
to conflicting conclusions as to their effective- 
ness. This study centers attention on the 
application form, the most common of these 
devices, and is an attempt to determine the 
relationship between the items usually found 
on the application form used by cafeteria con- 
cerns and the job success of the employee thus 
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The*Application Form 


chosen. In a broader sense, the objective is 
to appraise the efliciency of application form 
data as aids to employee selection. 


Method of Procedure 


Two hundred women cafeteria counter 
workers were chosen at random from two large 
firms in Chicago, Illinois. From company 
records on file, their personal history data were 
transcribed to a “standard” application form. 
This form was developed by the writer after 
correspondence with 31 representative cafe- 
teria supervisors in charge of several hundred 
Chicago units catering to widely varying con- 
sumer groups. The form used was a compos- 
ite of these supervisors’ views as to the nature 
of a desirable application blank. 

Each of the employees whose personal his- 
tory had been compiled was then rated as to 
job efficiency by supervisors working inde- 
pendently. The rating form included the 
following thirteen factors: alertness, appear- 
ance, adjustment to customers, willingness to 
work, manner, speed of movement, deftness of 
movement, physical condition, poise, cleanli- 
ness and neatness in work, ability to suggest 
items to customers, economy in handling foods, 
and a general over-all rating. 

For lack of space the form is not presented 
here. It was developed by C. L. Shartle, 
chief of the worker-analysis section, United 
States Employment Service, Washington, 
D.C., who also helped assign numerical values 
to each of the five phrases describing the range 
of competence for each factor criterion. 

The numerical approach was necessary to 
facilitate analysis. To avoid any tendency 
for raters to be partial to a certain position on 
the sheet, the location of the phrases indicating 
like degrees of work performance was juggled 
for each of the thirteen factors. 


Analysis of Data 


Replies to each of the questions on the appli- 
cation form varied widely. Table 1 presents 
the qualitative data as sorted from the quanti- 
tative items. Only 11 employees were foreign 


born, and only 33 were unmarried. 
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In general the subjects of the sample were 
mature, experienced workers, without much 
education. The average age of almost 40 
years for a counter worker is probably rather 
high as compared with that in most commer- 
cial cafeterias, and the low figure for education 
also seems unusual. 

Analysis of company A data with respect to 
reasons for leaving previous positions, indi- 
cated that marriage, business dissolution, more 
attractive position, and seasonality of em- 
ployment were the most common causes. 

The rating sheet data were analyzed by 
scoring each employee for each of the 13 fac- 
tors. The scores for individual factors were 
then added to get a total score and over-all 
rating. Each subject was given two inde- 
pendent ratings. The reliability of these 
ratings was then evaluated by comparing the 
scores given each of the subjects by the two 
scorers. 

A basic problem in the study was that of 
eliminating bias in rating the work perform- 
ances of the employees. Assuming that there 
was little significant change in the efficiency 
of a given worker, the bias resulting from the 
personal equation of the rater would be 
minimized if each employee were given at 
least two ratings by each of the scorers at two 
widely separated points in time. In so far as 
possible the rating process should therefore be 
carried on over several months because com- 
pensating error may then operate to remove 
bias for a study asa whole. Unfortunately, in 
this project the concerns were unable to devote 
the time to repetition of the rating process at 
a later date. 

The ratings were necessarily qualitative. 
To make analysis possible, the numerical 
values 1 through 5 were attached to the pos- 
sible ans‘ ers to each question in such a man- 
ner that the quality rating varied inversely 
with the numerical value. Thus the phrase 
which indicated the lowest employee quality 
received the highest number, and the lower 
the score the better was the quality of work 
performance. 

To get the final rating, the simple arithmetic 
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mean of the two independent ratings was 
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correlation (+0.966 + 0.009) with those of 


taken. It is noteworthy that the two ratings the second supervisor. In the case of com- 
TABLE 1 
- Summary data regarding items on the two hundred application forms 
A. QUALITATIVE Factors 
ITEM NUMBERS 
| U.S 189 Elsewhere il 
Citizen of the United States.......... | Yes 190 No a 
Conjugal status.....................| Married 112 Single 33 
Widowed 36 Divorced 0 
Separated 9 
Previous experience 
With this company............... Yes 22 No 178 
Yes 125 No 75 
How position was obtained.......... Agency 11 Another employee —-—————-_ 72 
Friend 63 Own accord 47 
Advertisement 7 Others 0 
Relatives working here.............. Yes 58 No 142 
Religious preference............. Catholic S4 Protestant 65 
None 51 
| 
Right and left handed............... Right 188 Left 12 
Yes 38 No —— 162 
67 No— 133 


B. QUANTITATIVE FActTors 


FACTORS 


Age (years)........ 
Weight (pounds)... 
Height (inches)......... 
Number to support (including self)... .. 
Number of children. ...... 
Number of years education........ 
Number of years experience 

With this company....... 


* One had first papers only. 


for each individual were highly correlated. 
In company A the scores submitted by the 
first supervisor showed a highly significant 


ARITHMETIC MEAN STANDARD DEVIATION 
39.75 9.73 
145.91 24.07 
63.58 2.35 
1.2 .68 
8 .73 
9.30 2.34 
8.22 6.5 
2.36 3.69 


pany B, the coefficient of correlation between 
supervisors’ scores was likewise highly signifi- 
cant (+0.421 + 0.069). 
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Moreover, the correlations between the 
over-all rating (item 13) and total score com- 
puted by adding individual item scores with 
and without item 13 were highly significant. 
This suggests that the use of item 13 alone 
might be a satisfactory means of rating em- 
ployees, although much less detailed informa- 
tion concerning employee attributes would be 
available. 

The 200 total scores ranged from 15.5 to 51.5 
(extreme values possible were 13 and 65) with 
a mean value of 29.7 and a corrected standard 
deviation of 6.4. The frequency curves of 
scores by companies were quite similar, being 
slightly peaked and skewed to the right. 
They were not tested for departure from nor- 
mality. 

Scores by items varied considerably among 
employees, although in each company the 
better scores occurred more frequently than 
did the poorer values. Moreover, there was 
no substantial difference between the two com- 
panies in regard to employees’ scores averaged 
by questions. 

Company A data were studied with respect 
to possible relationships between several com- 
binations of factors within the rating sheet. 
The correlation coefficients were significant in 
a number of cases. However, some peculiari- 
ties were noted. For example, neither per- 
sonal appearance nor manner correlated sig- 
nificantly with cleanliness and neatness in 
work. 

On the other hand, the ability to suggest 
items to customers was positively associated 
with alertness. This suggests that predic- 
tions on how a person will measure up in 
one part of his work can be made from his 
ratings on other items. For instance, an alert 
counter worker tends to adjust rather readily 
and satisfactorily to variations in consumer 
attitudes. If it can be shown tbat significant 
inter-item relationships exist, then a modifica- 
tion of the rating sheet may be in order. 

In the basic analysis of the study, none of 
the items on the application blank were found 
to be even remotely associated with the total 
rating scores. The summary figures for the 
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factors which lent themselves to numerical 
analysis are presented in table 2. 

This finding was checked by a less refined 
method of analysis for several selected deter- 
minations. Group percentages derived from 
double subsorts were tested for significant 
differences in the case of marital status, number 
of children, education, and age. 


TABLE 2 


Correlation coefficients between total scores on rating sheet 
and quantitative items on application blank 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


TOTAL SCORE AGAINST | 


Company | Company |Combinedt 
ere —0.063 0.084 0.007 
Weight........ 0.031 | —0.080 | —0.039 
—0.182 | —0.001 | —0.065 
Number of persons to 
support including 
self and children.....| 0.019 0.014 0.013 
Number of years of 
education...........| 0.011 0.021 0.013 
Number of years ex- 
perience elsewhere...| 0.038 0.047 0.004 
Number of years ex- 
perience at present 
eee | —0.098 0.046 | —0.011 


*Value of r required for significance is 0.273 at 
5 per cent point and 0.354 at the 1 per cent point 
(59 cases). 

+t For n = 141 and 200, that r did not differ sig- 
nificantly from zero was determined by the use of the 
“t” test. For instance, with r = 0.084 and n = 141, 
the value of “‘t” required for significance is 1.959 at 
the 5 per cent point whereas the computed value of 
“t”? was 0.994. See R. A. FisHer, Statistical Methods 
for Research Workers. Seventh edition. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., 1936, p. 198. 


For purposes of analysis the upper 30 per 
cent of the scores (60 cases) were thrown into 
the high scoring group, the lower 30 per cent 
(60 cases) were thrown into the low group, 
and the remaining 80 cases fell into the middle 
group. A significant difference was found 
only in cases reporting from none to two 
children, as is shown in table 3. 

The remaining items in the application form 
were tabulated and ranked against the total 
score. Inspection of these data, as presented 
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TABLE 3 
Analysis of relationships between selected factors on the application blank and total rating score* 


A. Maritat STatus AND TOTAL SCORE 


NUMBERS | PERCENTAGES 
Married | Single [Widowed Divorced | Married | Single |Widowed Divorced | Total 
High.............] 34 s | 57 13 17 5 100 
Medium........ 40 14 19 3 4 50 17 24 4 5 100 
ere 38 11 7 2 2 64 18 12 3 3 100° 
B. NuMBER OF CHILDREN AND TOTAL SCORE | 
NUMBERS | PERCENTAGES 
| 8 32 | 18 | 2 54 | 3 | 3 100 
| 1 | 4 | 17 | | 13 | of | 6 100 
eee ol 2 47 9 | 2 3 | 79 | 15 | 3 100 
| 2.04 | 2.71 | 1.973/ | 
C. EpucaTION AND TOTAL ScoRE 
| NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 
8 9to12 | Ov 
| Ad. | | 8 | | Total 
Se eer ee 35 39 6 44 49 7 100 
24 34 2 40 57 3 100 
0 0.2 | 0.036 
D. AGE AND TOTAL ScorE 
NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 
20 to 24 25 to 39 40 years 20 to 24 25 to 39 40 years Total : 
years years or over years years or over ota’ 
0 29 31 0 48 52 100 
2 43 35 2 54 44 100 
6 26 28 10 43 47 100 


* R. S. Unrprocn and M. W. RICHARDSON report this technique in “Item Analysis,” Personnel Journal, Vol. 
12, pp. 141-154. For an explanation of the method see F. C. Mixts, Statistical Methods, 1938, pp. 483-485. 
t For n = o, value of t at 5 per cent point is 1.96 and at 1 per cent point is 2.58. 


in table 4, pointed to no significant relation- Conclusion 
ships. The item “insurance” was considered : a aay? 
cecil questionable case, and a test between This study revealed no statistically signifi- 
the means of the subgroups proved nonsignifi- nt relationships between personal history 
cant. data as given on the application blanks and 
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TABLE 4 Guides to Further Research 


Summary tabulation of certain application form factors 1. Geent effort should be put forth to make the 
as related to average scores . 
- — employee sample as homogeneous as pos- 


NUMBER OF _| AVERAGE SCORE sible. Even when the sample was nar- 
FACTOR rowed to women cafeteria counter workers 
| in large concerns, a goodly number of 
uncontrolled variables could distort the 
Birthplace analysis. Enlarging the sample may also 
United States.| 52 | 137 | 189 | 32.2) 27.0) 30.9 serve to reduce error in this regard. 
7 | IL | 33.1) 26.8 29.6 9. Tt may be possible to use a simplified rating 
Occ ae 57 | 133 | 190 | 32.0 28.4 29.4 sheet. The over-all rating then would 
9 | 31.4] 33.21 32.2 become the single or main item. How- 
Previous experi- ever, with this procedure the rater does not 
ence with have the help of the orientation which comes 
this Com- from appraising an individual on the basis of 
15 7| 22 | 33.4! 27.8| 31.6 a series of specific attributes, and this fact 
No.........| 44 | 134 | 178 | 31.6] 28.4] 29.2 may make the final judgment less valid. 
Elsewhere 3. To check on the validity of the ratings, per- 
Yes........ 40 | 85 | 125 | 32.1) 28.7) 29.8 haps the process should be repeated after 
No.........| 19 | 56 75 | 31.9) 27.7) 28.8 some such interval as six months. This 
al ere d rechecking is not feasible, however, unless 
Agency....... 5 | 6! 41 31.1) 29.8! 30.4 the labor turnover is low and the sample 
Friend........ 24 | 39} 63 | 32.0) 28.1) 29.6 large enough to maintain the original com- 
Advertise... .. 1 6| 7 | 19.5} 29.6] 28.1 position of the sample during the period. 
Another em- er Moreover, it is then necessary to assume 
13 | 32| 29.7, 31.0 that worker efficiency does not vary mate- 
o| o oO rially in the interval between ratings. A 
Relatives work- problem in this connection is to get ade- 
ing here quate co-operation from employers. The 
12 | 46| 58 | 32.8) 27.4) 28.5 investigations are very time-consuming, 
47 95 | 142 | 31.8} 28.8) 29.8 d tated with th 
tensie and one not associate € company’s 
pie personnel department may have difficulty 
Catholic. ..... 15 | 69 | 84] 32.4) 28.2) 28.8 in arranging for a duplication of the rating 
Protestant....| 18 47 65 29.8) 28.2) 28.6 procedure. 
None......... | 26 | 25) St | 33.4) 28.9 31.2 4, Each sample unit should be rated by several 
— | 37 | 30| 67 | 32.6] 22.4) 28.0 supervisors. Two is the absolute minimum, 
~<a 22 | 111 | 133 | 99.9 30.1 and more will yield better results. The 
Wears glasses difficulty in this connection is that more 
17 | 21 | 38 | 34.9) 29.1) 31.7 than two supervisors are seldom equally 
eee 42 | 120 | 162 me 28.2| 28.9 familiar with the performance of an em- 
| 11 | 12 | 28.0, 30.7) 30.5 ployee. Hence, some sort of subjective 
Right.........| 58 | 130 | 188 | 32.1! 28.1] 29.4 weighting system must be used in order to 
permit them to arrive at a final score. 
* One had first papers only. This problem is even more difficult to 
solve in chain organizations where a com- 
work performance as measured by the super- plicated system of delegated management 


visor rating process, is in operation. 
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In Short... 


New Mexican Diets 


FABIOLA DE BACA GILBERT 
New Mexico Extension Service 


When Coronado ard his men reached New 
Mexican soil, they found the plains Indians 
subsisting on meat and wild fruits—the Pueblo 
(village) Indians on a more varied diet includ- 
ing corn, pumpkins, melons, beans, onions, 
wild greens, chili, and meat. 

As the conquest proceeded, the Spaniard 
introduced sheep, cattle, legumes, wheat, and 
fruit into the country. Like all pioneers he 
had to be resourceful and adaptive, therefore, 
he learned the food habits of the Indians. 
Likewise, the Indian adopted many of the food 
habits of the Spaniard. 

After the American occupation, some of the 
urban people adopted the food habits of the 
newcomers, but the isolated rural population 
changed little. Rural Spaniards lived from 
the soil, from their herds of sheep, cattle, and 
goats. Milk and meat, fruits and vegetables 
were plentiful. As beans and chili were 
adapted to most soils and altitudes the people 
became a chili- and bean-eating people. 

With the coming of the railroad, a varied 
population, many of them adventurers, began 
to come into New Mexico. They found the 
Indian and Spaniard hard to understand and 
criticized and ridiculed their social customs, 
religion, and food habits. The Spanish people 
became sensitive to such criticisms as “How 
can they eat such hot stuff?” and “Give them 
beans and chili and that is all they need.” 

Twenty-five years after the coming of the 
railroad, the urban and some of the rural 
people of New Mexico were using white flour, 
refined cereals, and the fried foods typical of 
the nation at large. Fortunately, however, 
beans and chili were not altogether abandoned. 

In 1929 when extension work was started in 
the northern rural areas of New Mexico, the 
people still had some good food habits but 
tended to change to the poorer urban diets. 


When the home demonstration agent stayed 
with a family for a meal, she was served fried 
potatoes with canned corned beef and white 
bread, though the rest of the family had beans 
and chili with whole-wheat tortillas, cheese, 
and other milk dishes. Asked why they had 
not served her the food they ate, they replied, 
“We thought you didn’t like the kind of food 
we poor people eat.” 

Of course, she seized the opportunity to ex- 
plain the value of milk, vegetables, beans, and 
whole-grain breads, and said that the people 
were not poor since they owned their homes, 
produced all their foods, and with a little addi- 
tional income that the men could pick up were 
self-sufficient. 

Psychologically, these people needed en- 
couragement and orientation. They dried 
meat, fruit, and vegetables, but canned little. 
Most did not read English, and there was no 
material on canning or food preparation avail- 
able in Spanish. 

Here, then, was a large field for the extension 
worker who understood their language, their 
social customs, and their food habits. Food 
preservation was the first project taken up, as 
canning was an easier way than drying to 
utilize vegetables and fruits. A canning bul- 
letin in Spanish was published in 1930 and one 
on “Food and Its Preparation” in 1932. Next 
to her prayer books, the rural Spanish-speaking 
woman treasures these two booklets. 

Within five years, half the farm families 
owned pressure cookers, and many also had 
tin-can sealers. More varieties of vegetables 
were being raised. Today, nearly every farm 
family owns or has access to a pressure cooker. 
One cannot buy whole-wheat flour from these 
people as they use it at home. 

In teaching menu planning and food prepa- 
ration, the extension worker gives first con- 
sideration to traditional foods. In every menu 
in the Spanish bulletin on food preparation, 
the native foods are featured with only such 
other foods added as are needed for a balanced 
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diet. The home demonstration agent has en- 
couraged people to continue with their tradi- 
tional food habits and has helped develop 
recipes using the native foods. 

Poultry flocks have increased in numbers and 
quality. Eggs once used chiefly for bartering, 
today are in the daily diet of the people. 

Through recent losses of grazing and farm- 
ing lands, however, cattle, sheep, and goats 
have almost disappeared and their meat and 
milk supply has alarmingly decreased. 

The New Mexican housewife of Spanish 
extraction, like other wives, takes great pride 
in being a good homemaker, a good cook, and a 
good mother. 

The public worker must be sympathetic with 
people she works with regardless of their back- 
ground or extraction; she must respect their 
customs, their habits and beliefs; and foremost 
she must know that though individuals may 
differ, people are people in any language, race, 
or creed. 

Epiror’s Nore: Mrs. Gilbert is herself of 
Spanish extraction and had part of her edu- 
cation in Spain. She has been in extension 
work 12 years; is a JOURNAL reader-editor. 


Household Employee Forum 


AMEY E. WATSON 
National Council on Household Employment 


The status of service in the home is one of 
exploitation and misunderstanding which is 
fifty years behind the times. It is futile to 
talk about building a democracy in govern- 
ment until we attack the problems of building 
democracy within the home circle, which in- 
cludes not only the members of the family but 
also all who serve it. 

So spoke Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools in Philadelphia, at the 
Forum on Household Employment in that 
city April 30, 1942. The Forum was spon- 
sored by more than twenty national and local 
organizations including the National Council 
on Household Employment. 
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Nursery School versus Foster Home 


Dr. Margaret Mead, anthropologist of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in her 
address, ‘Family Morale in Wartime,” said 
that our present problem is how to keep the 
family together through a period characterized 
by a shortage of labor and by millions of 
women going into industry. Many people 
fear for the future of the family unit, because 
more meals will inevitably be eaten outside 
the home. 

In England, she said, it has been found that 
when evacuated children are put into nursery 
schools with teachers who continually refer to 
their homes and parents, family ties are less 
apt to break down than when they are put into 
foster homes where there is a new parental 
situation. We can preserve family life if we 
thoroughly believe in it as a fundamental unit 
of our democratic way of life. She urged 
surveying community facilities and personnel 
for mass feeding and pooling facilities for 
child care. 


Who Are Available? 


Mrs. Murray Seasongood, Cincinnati, listed 
available types of household workers: 

(1) Girls 16 to 18 years of age, in after- 
school hours. Standards for such workers to 
prevent exploitation are now being formulated 
and tested and can be secured from the 
National Child Labor Committee, New York 
City. 

(2) Older married women who were once 
household employees and who could work part 
time if given the necessary retraining. 

(3) Educated women willing to go into 
housework on a neighborhood basis as their 
contribution to the war effort. Such service 
would tend to raise the status of household 
employment. University women in many 
communities are now taking special training 
in the care of small children so as to volunteer 
their services for such community work. 

Education’s contribution to the solution of 
the problem was discussed by Dr. Benjamin 
Andrews of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He discussed textbooks on training 
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of household employees and recommended families must first learn to recognize waste and 
Hurst’s Household Employees Handbook. He second must cultivate the habit of multiplying 
also told of publications of the U. S. Depart- their waste by 30 million and of thinking in 
ment of Labor and the training given by terms of what these vast resources could do 
. various organizations, and then discussed the for Chinese, British, or for underprivileged 
: needs of today’s war situation. American children. 
F “The home is a tiny nerve center in an eco- 
Sages Des nomic system that must produce the where- 
; Among the other speakers was Olive Van  withal to defeat the Axis. Each trip to the 
; Horn of the industrial staff, YWCA national grocery store affects that power to produce. 
F board, who discussed the new demands for [Each demand in the market place is felt 
: household service and the sources of supply. through the network of production and dis- 
" It is more than ever important, she said, tribution upon which we are now depending 
: that interested groups work hard not merely for victory in the war.” This quotation from 
% to preserve the standards already gained but Mildred A. Edie, formerly of OPA, sums up 
also to bring progress. Among goals are social the sound consumer philosophy expressed 
: security legislation for the household em- by Mrs. Dodderidge. 
ployee; health protection for the family Clear thinking on the issues basic to our 
served; and enlightened labor policies such as__ national unity, economic welfare, and demo- 
shorter hours, reasonable wages, and vaca- cratic way of life was the challenge presented 
tions with pay. by R. H. Montgomery, who referred to Donald 
Nelson’s warning that the American people 
face years of sacrifice comparable only with 
the years of Valley Forge. We may well ask, 


Parent-Teacher Con gress 


ERCEL S. EPPRIGHT 
Texas State College for Women 


“America Strong, with Spirit Free” was the 
theme of the 46th annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
held in San Antonio. 

Of special interest to the home economist 
was an afternoon forum, “War Economy on 
the Home Front,” in which the following par- 
ticipated: Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham 
and Mrs. Helendeen Dodderidge, both of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; R. H. 
Montgomery, University of Texas; and Ercel 
S. Eppright, director of the department of 
home economics, Texas State College for 
Women. 

War economy on the home front means 
three things—saving, hard work, and clear 
thinking, they pointed out. 

“Waste has been a privilege and a symbol 
of social status” with a large part of our 
population. How soon can we regard it as 
“social and economic treason”? American 


“Are we prepared mentally, morally, spiritu- 
ally, and physically for that ordeal?” 


Conference on Social Work 


LUISE K. ADDISS 
Community Service Society 


Each year the AHEA through the social 
welfare and public health department partici- 
pates as an associate group in the National 
Conference of Social Work. This year the 
conference was held in New Orleans, May 10 
to 16. 

This time our group met with two of the 
large sections of the conference and sponsored 
a panel meeting. Several of our members were 
also on programs of other sections. At a meet- 
ing with the case-work section on standards of 
assistance our speaker was Blanche Dimond, 
consultant in home economics, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare. A case con- 
sultant, Della Shapiro of the Family Service 
Bureau in Houston, Texas, discussed what 
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happens to people when adequate standards 
are not met. 


Computing Grants 


Louise Mojonnier, home economist with the 
Chicago Relief Administration, in a meeting 
of the public welfare administration section 
told how to compute assistance grants to meet 
family and household requirements. On the 
AHEA public welfare program Vocille Pratt 
of the Social Security Board, Kansas City, 
discussed the mutual helpfulness of home 
economics and public welfare services. Ruth 
Jones of Cincinnati and Miss Mojonnier 
spoke on the same program. 

In a third joint meeting with the case-work 
section, Dr. Rolf Nugent of the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., discussed 
“The Impact of War Measures upon Family 
Finance” with particular emphasis on the 
regulation of consumer credit, its advantages 
and dangers to the family, and the significance 
of higher tax laws and compulsory savings. 

Madeline Moore, director of the Queens 
Family Service of the Community Service 
Society of New York, talked on the case-work 
aspects of credit problems. She stressed the 
obligation we have for helping to establish 
social controls through legislation and educa- 
tion of the community in regard to the pres- 
sures which cause families to go into debt, 
and for helping with family budgeting prob- 
lems, not only in regard to credit but in all 
areas of financial planning. 


Raising Nutritional Status 


In the panel meeting led by Helen Stacey 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau on “Helping 
Families to Get Better Food,” Dr. E. Neige 
Todhunter, University of Alabama, told what 
recent research has shown about the physical 
status, diet, and spending patterns of families. 

Others emphasized the need for continued 
evaluation of present practices in nutrition 
education. Granted that much has been done, 
the need is still great. We need new methods, 
improved skills, and greater awareness of indi- 
vidual and community needs if our education 
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is to be most effective and if it is to reach the 
greatest number. 

In a meeting of the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America on “Family Welfare Services 
in Wartime,” Luise Addiss, home economist, 
Family Service, Community Service Society of 
New York, discussed services in the area of 
family financial management. 


Home Economics Education 
Research 


LILA M. WELCH 
University of Oklahoma 


Efforts to locate recent advances in home 
economics education research resulted in the 
discovery of several large investigations and 
many more smaller ones, all of which can be 
classified under the general headings of guid- 
ance, curriculum making, teaching procedures, 
evaluation, and homemaking practices. 

Guidance studies have been in progress for 
several years in the home economics depart- 
ment of Ohio State University under the direc- 
tion of Ruth T. Lehman. Two of these 
projects are “The Prediction of Scholastic 
Success of College Students in Home Econom- 
ics” and “Implications (for the curriculum 
and for student guidance) of an Analysis of 
Enrollment in a College Department of Home 
Economics.” 


Case-Study Method 


“The Case-Study Method in the Guidance 
of Prospective Home Economics Teachers in 
Personal and Social Adjustment”’ is the title 
of the Doctor of Philosophy dissertation of 
Ella Rose, University of Minnesota. Her 
study of twelve cases, students at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is based upon the beliefs: 
“*... that our educational system is so over- 
loaded with subject matter and specialization 
that the individual is in danger of being lost, 
and that in our complex society the individual 
faces all kinds of problems in his social relation- 
ships. It is also based upon studies which 
show that teachers are deficient in desirable 
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social behavior and that institutions for the 
education of teachers, through personnel 
programs, are keenly interested in meeting the 
personal and social needs and interests of 
students.” 

Miss Rose reports that “This study has 
opened up further possibilities for the home 
economics education staff at the University of 
Minnesota to work co-operatively on a philos- 
ophy and program for the improvement of the 
personal and social development of prospective 
home economics teachers.”’ 


Evaluation Studies 


An evaluation of high school home econom- 
ics education, a professional study in which the 
state supervisory staff members are co-operat- 
ing, is being carried on in Indiana by Alma 
Long of Purdue University and home econom- 
ics teachers in 30 schools of the state. 

Millie V. Pearson of Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College completed her ‘‘Study 
of Professional Home Economics Education 
Courses in the Light of the Democratic Ideal,”’ 
a doctor’s dissertation, in 1941. She evaluated 
results of her own teaching as well as present- 
day work of her former students. 


Food Habits, Clothing Economics 


The food habits of several hundred children 
in rural elementary schools have been studied 
for the last two years by Clara M. Brown of the 
University of Minnesota. She found that 
improvement in dietary habits seems to be 
dependent chiefly upon successful and con- 
tinued motivation until new habits are estab- 
lished and the development of parental and 
community co-operation, without which school 
instruction can hope to accomplish relatively 
little. 

Vivian Crow and others from Pennsylvania 
State College are working on one of the experi- 
ments in applied economics being financed by 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. The experi- 
ment was undertaken in an attempt to change 
the clothing practices of communities by 
directing the emphasis in instruction in selected 
rural schools to problems in this field. Suit- 
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able programs and teaching materials for the 
schools have been developed. 


Other Research 


Edna Meshke’s doctoral dissertation, com- 
pleted at the University of Minnesota in 1942, 
was based upon an experiment involving 
ninth- and tenth-grade pupils in eleven high 
schools, in which she attempted to determine 
the effects upon pupil learning of utilizing 
community resources—in particular direct 
contact with stores. 

Johnie Christian in her doctor’s dissertation, 
“Home Economics and Democratic Living,’ 
has helped teachers understand and practice 
democratic living. 

The pieces of research described here repre- 
sent advanced thinking on many current prob- 
lems of learning and teaching. 

{[Ep1tor’s Note: This is a condensation of a 
paper read at the Boston convention of the 
AHEA, June 22, 1942.] 


Clothes Rationing in Britain 


REMY NICHOLSON 
Torquay, Devon, England 


It is nearly a year since the rationing of 
clothes came into force in this country. It 
came as a shock to many, but, when carefully 
considered, the number of coupons allotted 
to each person was quite generous and gave 
no chance of spending money unnecessarily. 

Before any purchase could be made, ward- 
robes had to be searched. Some things which 
had been discarded had to be overhauled and 
made ready to take on another lease of life. 
Dry cleaning or washing and ironing freshens 
up an old garment, and those who are handy 
with a needle can make any necessary altera- 
tions to the once discarded garments. 

What satisfaction there is in doing this! 
So often one is only tired of seeing them, or 


1 CHRISTIAN, JOHNIE. Home Economics and Demo- 
cratic Living. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, 1941. 
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perhaps a tactless or unkind remark has been 
made which has influenced the wearer. Or 
perhaps the colors clash with the present color 
scheme; in that case, it may be possible to dye 
the garment. 


Renovating 


Clothes that are either too small—as with 
children’s clothes—or actually worn out or 
torn can usually be made into something else. 
A coat can be ripped up and washed, and the 
best parts used for a coat for a smaller child. 
The wrong side might now become the right. 

Extra warmth, if necessary, can be gained 
by interlining with old woolen vests and other 
pieces of wool stockinet. The latter sugges- 
tion has actually been tried twice this winter. 
This interlining gives very little extra weight 
to the coat, but doubles the warmth of it. 

Many examples of renovations could be 
given, all of which can be recommended. An 
old tailored suit can be ripped, washed, turned, 
and made into an edge-to-edge coat, or into a 
tailored frock. A frock, worn around the 
armholes, and perhaps a little tight, can be cut 
into skirt and bolero, or a pinafore skirt. This 
is a useful suggestion for girls who quickly 
grow out of their clothes. 

Frocks of silk and cotton materials can be 
made into blouses or children’s frocks. It is 
often possible with very little alteration to 
convert an evening gown into a most attrac- 
tive nightie—one must make sure, however, 
that the material will wash. Evening gowns 
can also be made into petticoat and panties. 
Where the materials will not wash, they can 
be dry-cleaned and made into attractive 
jackets to be worn in the house. An evening 
coat can be used as a housecoat or made into 
an afternoon frock. 


Darning, Patching 

Underwear is usually subject to much harder 
wear than outer garments are and so does not 
lend itself to the same kind of ‘renovation. 
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Darning and patching play a very important 
part, for, when carefully done, either process 
can lengthen the life of the garment con- 
siderably. When it can really be no longer 
worn it may still serve a useful purpose in 
the first aid box, or even as a duster or polish- 
ing cloth. 

In the linen cupboard the housewife needs 
to keep an eye on the wear of sheets, pillow- 
cases, and blankets, also on table linen. Darn- 
ing thin places will save considerable time later 
on and shows less than patching. Machine 
darning is quickly done and is so fascinating 
to do that it becomes a pleasant job. Sheets 
worn in the middle can be cut and turned sides 
to middle. When of no further use they make 
good cloths for kitchen use, and the remainder 
can be used in the first aid box. 


Classes in Repair Work 


In most towns and cities there are classes 
where the renovation of garments is taught. 
Students are encouraged to bring old and 
discarded garments, and the lecturer gives all 
the instruction and help possible in repairing, 
renovating, or remaking. Twelve or more 
students working together soon become very 
enthusiastic over their repairing, as they can 
learn from each other as well as from the 
lecturer. 

The fees are low and classes, usually of two 
hours’ duration, are held in the daytime as 
well as in the evenings. Suggestions are also 
given for the use of odd pieces of material— 
the making of children’s clothes (perhaps for 
a Welfare Center or for evacuated children); 
collars and cuffs for an old frock; and pieces of 
drapery material into a knitting or sewing bag. 
Hand-knitted garments can often be un- 
ravelled and knitted up again. 

In this way life still goes on in this little 
Island, and though the average woman does 
not say very much about it, she is rather 
pleased when she can do some little thing that 
will help the coming of Victory. 


Comment... 


A Fateful Congress 


In a few days now the most important 
election in all our history is to take place, the 
election of a Congress which will determine 
the conduct of the war and (we hope) make 
the peace. 

That Congress will be exactly what we de- 
serve, what we Americans have put into power 
either by our votes or by our failure to vote. 
And unfortunately too many home economists, 
like other professional folk, have too often 
been too busy to inquire into the past of the 
men running for office, too absorbed in other 
things to bestir themselves to go to the polls. 

This year we must send to Congress men 
who will help, not hamstring, the prosecution 
of the war, who will vote according to principle 
rather than political expediency, and who so 
far as possible will conserve the social gains 
made during the last decade. 


How They Voted 


We need to find out how our Congressmen, 
our Senators, voted on bills which we as an 
Association or as individuals have backed. 
How did your Senator, your Representative, 
vote on May 9, 1940, on the food stamp bill? 
That vote showed clearly his attitude toward 
the farm problem and toward the third of the 
nation that is ill fed, ill clothed, ill housed. 
Did his vote check with your own attitude? 

How did he vote last winter (January 6, 
1942) on the Wolcott amendment to the 
price-control bill, an amendment which would 
have emasculated a vital piece of legislation? 

Did he vote last March for the drastic 
curtailment of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion funds, at a time when greatly increased 
farm production was urgently needed? Have 
his votes during his years in office served to 
strengthen or weaken the home front? 

Where can you find the answers to these 
questions, now when it is a matter of but a 
few days until the polls are closed? State and 


local chapters of many women’s organizations 
can tell you: legislative committees of your 
state home economics association, the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, the American 
Association of University Women. 

The May 18, 1942, issue of the New Republic 
has a section showing how each member of 
Congress voted on significant foreign and 
domestic bills. You may not agree with the 
editors’ opinions of the voting, but you can 
find out there whether your Congressman’s 
vote reflects your own convictions. 

For this fateful Congress we must have men 
of intelligence, statesmanship, and moral 
courage. To put them there your vote is 
needed. 


In Battalions, Not Singly 


Voluntary meat rationing, launched October 
1, brings to home economists both a duty and 
a rich opportunity: to help citizens adjust 
their minds and living habits to shifting condi- 
tions, to grimmer days to come. 

The days between now and the dawning of 
the new year are precious days for bringing 
about an understanding of and a cheerful 
acquiescence in rulings arising from food short- 
ages which will surely come not singly but in 
battalions. 

We can do much to allay fear, to show that 
rationing is a device for fair distribution of 
available goods, to assure people that though 
food shortages will certainly come there will 
be enough food to prevent even “hidden’’ 
hunger. We can publicize the findings of the 
scientists which show how a _ nutritionally 
adequate diet may be achieved within the 
proposed allowances. 


Flexibility Needed 

But most of all we can actively encourage 
flexibility in dietary patterns. The person 
who shrugs off the meat shortage with a “‘let 
them eat fish!””—or eggs, poultry, dairy prod- 
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ucts—is not adequately preparing people for 
other shortages to come. 

The mental and emotional adjustments of 
the civilian population will be much smoother 
if we say at once, “Use a variety of meat al- 
ternatives, not just one or two. Experiment 
with recipes using beans, peas, lentils, and 
nuts. Increase the range of dishes you make 
from the whole-grain cereal products, bulwarks 
against thiamin and niacin deficiencies. 
Where soybeans and soybean flour are avail- 
able give them a trial since they contain 
high-quality proteins.” 

“Spread the meat flavor through combina- 
tions with other dishes, so as to make meals 
more satisfying to those who have habitually 
eaten above average amounts of meats.” 

Flexibility and resourcefulness are qualities 


’ 


which will be much needed as we apply our- 


selves to the huge job of making ration- 


For Reflection and Action 


Raw material for reflection and a realistic, 
vital program of action—both were supplied 
in the four regional conferences of the Ex- 
tension Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture last August in Birmingham, in 
New York City, in Chicago, and in Salt Lake 
City. To each of these conferences were 
summoned about 60 representative women— 
clothing specialists, state home demonstration 
leaders, specialists in foods and nutrition, and 
state leaders of 4-H clubs—who returned to 
their states to help other extension workers 
develop a comprehensive program geared to 
their own community needs in a fast-changing 
world. 

At each of the four conferences the women 
were given a clear-cut picture of present con- 
ditions in their fields and of the drastic dis- 
locations in rural life which are certain to come. 
Specialists who added their brush strokes to 
the canvas had come from various federal 
organizations: the War Production Board, the 
Office of Price Administration, the Bureau 
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of Home Economics, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. 

Reports of work well under way “in the 
field” testify to the effectiveness of these 
summer workshop sessions. The adult educa- 
tion and youth training work of the USDA’s 
Extension Service—flexible, realistic, and com- 
prehensive—could be studied with profit by 
educators in our urban centers. 


Anti-Inflation Moves 


Swift and decisive were the acts early in 
October which ended another campaign in the 
battle against inflation. 

The long and bitter struggle between the 
Administration and Congressional Plocs ended 
when Congress gave the President a broad 
mandate to stabilize all prices, wages, and 
salaries affecting living costs. 

The next day President Roosevelt instructed 
Price Administrator Henderson to fix rent 
ceilings throughout the USA and to place 
ceilings at once upon all agricultural com- 
modities which had been exempted under the 
original emergency price control legislation. 
The 60-day emergency ceilings which Mr. 
Henderson promptly announced are to be 
translated into “permanent” ceilings after 
conferences with those affected by the orders. 

Still more far reaching was his act in setting 
up that same day an economic stabilization 
beard with Associate Justice Byrnes of the 
Supreme Court as chairman. By that act 
Mr. Byrnes became in effect a “deputy presi- 
dent for the home front” since he is toformulate 
and develop, not merely to administer, ‘“‘a 
comprehensive national policy relating to the 
control of civilian purchasing power, prices, 
rents, wages, profits, rationing, subsidies, and 
all related matters.” 

Mr. Byrnes’ 14 years of service in the House 
and his 10 in the Senate together with his 
energy, his high intelligence, and his judicial 
mind make him a happy choice for this vital 
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post—acceptable to Congress and to the na- 
tion as a whole. He and the 14 other men 
on the board make up what is THE war 
cabinet on the home front—one which we hope 
will have the statesmanlike qualities needed 
to help bring victory in the war on inflation. 


Gallant Publication 


Like a mountain peak rising serene above 
lightning and rain-swept plains is the Bulle- 
tin published by the International Federation 
of Home Economics at Fribourg, Switzerland. 
This little quarterly magazine of our pro- 
fession still carries on although it can no longer 
rely upon its usual subsidies from European 
governments and upon subscriptions from 
abroad. 

The June 1942 number arrived at AHEA 
headquarters August 31—a gallant publica- 
tion which had no word as to difficulties en- 
countered by its staff. Yet one need only 
leaf through its pages to sense those dif- 
ficulties. Contents are chiefly résumés of 
articles in 1941 issues of foreign magazines. 

Lita Bane’s article in the March 1941 
issue of the JoURNAL OF Home Economics on 
“Milestones and Guideposts in Agriculture 
and Home Economics” is among those re- 
viewed. 


No Subscriptions Forwarded 


No longer can we forward subscriptions to 
the Federation Bulletin as our postal au- 
thorities now refuse to transmit money orders. 
Our own JouRNAL oF Home Economics is 
still being sent to the International Federation 
of Home Economics, but copies may have 
gone to Davy Jones’ locker instead of Switz- 
erland. 

Notes are still occasionally exchanged be- 
tween AHEA and International Federation 
officers. Most recent were two gracious 
letters in French written last spring by the 
Federation’s general secretary, Jeanne Plan- 
cherel, to Helen Atwater and to Helen Hos- 
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tetter, retiring and incoming editors of the 
JOURNAL OF Home Economics. 


Note to Miss Atwater 


Translation of that to Miss Atwater read: 
“We have learned with active regret from 
the JouRNAL OF Home Economics of your 
retirement as editor of this important and 
interesting review. 

“We cannot let this occasion pass without 
thanking you for the distinguished manner 
in which you have directed the JouRNAL for 
many years, or without congratulating you on 
the high scientific and practical quality of 
the articles and studies which you have 
published there. 

“Thanks to your competence, thanks also 
to your courtesy, you have attracted to the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics persons of high 
standing who have made your magazine 
known in all the countries of the world. 

“But here we also wish to emphasize the 
cordiality of the relations which you have 
established between the American Home 
Economics Association and this office. We 
hope that this will be maintained and that we 
will continue to feel your full sympathy for our 
Bureau. 

“In renewing our thanks and our congratula- 
tions on the wide extension which your fine 
work has given to home economics throughout 
the world, we beg you to accept, dear Made- 
moiselle, the expression of our distinguished 
consideration.” 


Ellen H. Richards 


There’s still time to order your own copy 
of the centennial edition of The Life of Ellen 
H. Richards written by Caroline L. Hunt, 


and to get it read before December 3, date of 


the 100th anniversary of the birth of this 
pioneer home economist. Helen W. Atwater 
has written a new foreword to this inter- 
esting volume. Price $1.50 from AHEA, 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Research... 


Tomato Catsup as a Source of Vitamin C’ 


HE purpose of this investigation 
was to make a preliminary study of the vitamin 
C content of tomato catsup as it is available 
to consumers at retail markets. The total 
United States pack of tomato catsup in 1937 
was 9,812,319 cases with a value of $22,004,998 
(1). In spite of the economic importance of 
this product little work has been published on 
its nutritive value. 


Literature on Catsup 


Mathieson (2) and Yarusova, Bogdanova, 
and Efimova (3) have indicated that tomato 
purée and catsup were poor sources of vitamin 
C. Aschehoug (4, 5) found that canned to- 
nato paste was a valuable source of this 
vitamin. Soloveichik (6) reported that to- 
mato concentrate contained only one-seventh 
as much vitamin C as did the raw juice. 

Winters (7) reported that concentration to 
two-fifths of volume by open-kettle boiling or 
to one-fifth volume in vacuum, requiring con- 
tinuous, long heating, resulted in no apparent 
vitamin C destruction. It was further found 
that any preliminary process that introduces 
air will result in destruction of vitamin C in 
proportion to its exposure and to the temper- 
ature to which the product was subsequently 
heated. 

In order to eliminate the oxidative action of 
air in catsup, Fowler (8) has pointed out the 
advantage of deaerating catsup to improve its 
color and flavor, to eliminate “‘black neck,” and 
to favor the retention of vitamins. Maclinn 
and Fellers (9) found that the concentration 
of tomato juice in an open kettle, from a solids 


1 Contribution No. 431, Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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content of 5.38 per cent to 9.28 per cent, re- 
sulted in a loss of approximately 25 per cent of 
its vitamin C content. 

It would thus seem that in the manufacture 
of tomato catsup the loss of vitamin C is due 
to air introduced into it during the process and 
to the heat treatment employed. It is well 
known that minute amounts of copper catalyze 
the oxidation of vitamin C (JO). Thus any 
contamination of the catsup or tomatoes with 
copper from such sources as equipment would 
cause a destruction of this vitamin. 


The Experiment 


Samples of catsup in 14-ounce glass bottles 
were obtained from local markets. Two to 
three samples of each brand were obtained, 
and the data are based on an average of the 
samples. Most of these samples of catsup 
were from the previous year’s pack and had 
thus been handled under commercial condi- 
tions for from nine to twelve months. 

Such samples as these should give good con- 
servative figures on the vitamin C content of 
catsup as it is purchased by the consumer, 
because the loss of this vitamin during storage 
would thereby be taken into consideration. 
Fresh samples of catsup which had been packed 
about a month were obtained through several 
large catsup packers and were also analyzed. 

The vitamin C or ascorbic acid content of 
the catsup samples was determined by the 
2 ,6-dichlorophenolindophenol titration 
method (9). Results of these determinations 
are summarized in the table. 


Discussion 


In the table it may be seen that tomato 
catsup does contain significant amounts of 
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vitamin C, even after being held under com- 
mercial handling conditions for a year. 


Ascorbic acid (vitamin C) content of tomato catsup 


ASCORBIC ACID 


milligrams milligrams IU 

1 1940 5.50 2.30 46.6 
2 1940 9.36 3.97 79.4 
3 1940 7.51 3.19 63.8 
+ 1940 7.16 3.04 60.8 
§ 1940 11.50 4.88 97.6 
6 1940 8.40 a.00 71.4 
7 1940 10.00 4.25 85.0 
8 1941 12.00 5.10 102.0 
1 1941 11.10 4.71 94.2 


In these samples there was considerable 
variation in vitamin C content. This variation 
is probably due to a combination of factors 
such as the vitamin C content of the fresh 
tomatoes, the amount of air entrapped in the 
product during manufacture and, in some 
cases, copper contamination from equipment. 

So far as the authors can determine, none 
of the samples of catsup examined were de- 
aerated. Undoubtedly, deaerated catsup or 
catsup manufactured so that a minimum 
amount of air was entrapped in it would show 
a higher vitamin C content than the above 
samples. The limited data available point to 
the conclusion that there is a definite loss of 
vitamin C in catsup during a year’s storage. 
Conclusion 

1. Tomato catsup as purchased at retail 


markets contains a significant amount of 
vitamin C and can be considered a definite 
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source of this vitamin when used as a condi- 
ment or relish. 

2. An average serving of catsup was found 
to contain from 2.33 to 5.19 milligrams or 
46.6 to 102 International Units of vitamin C. 
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Length of the Observation Period as a Factor in 
Variability in Calcium Retentions’ 


HUGHINA McKAY, MARY BROWN PATTON, GERTRUDE COX, 
MARGARET A. OHLSON, MARTHA S&S. PITTMAN, RUTH M. 


LEVERTON, 


ALICE G. MARSH, 


and GENEVIEVE STEARNS 


The eight women co-operating in this study represent six institu- 
tions. Miss McKay and Mrs. Patton are at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Miss Cox is in the department of experimental statistics, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station; Miss Ohlson 
is at Iowa State College; Miss Pittman is at Kansas State 
College; Miss Leverton and Mrs. Marsh are at the University of 
Nebraska; and Miss Stearns is at the State University of Iowa. 


TUDIES of intakes and retentions or 

losses of nutrients by human subjects 
are laborious and time-consuming, and, in 
addition to the detailed work of the investi- 
gator, involve some effort and inconvenience 
on the part of the subjects. If large numbers 
of individuals are to be observed, the length 
of the study period must of necessity be short, 
as long, continuous periods are difficult to 
manage. Information is meager and some- 
what contradictory concerning the compara- 
tive value of short periods of varying lengths 
(1, 2, 3, 4). 


The Data Analyzed 


To secure further information as to the com- 
parative values of short periods of different 
lengths, a statistical analysis was made of data 
gathered as a part of a long-time study of the 
Nutritional Status of College Women as 
Related to Their Dietary Habits (5, 6). 
During the four years 1936 to 1940, data were 
collected concerning the calcium, phosphorus, 
and nitrogen intakes and outputs of 109 young 


1 Approved for publication by (a) the Advisory 
Committee of the Regional Project of the North Cen- 
tral States Relating to the Nutritional Status of Col- 
lege Women as Paper No. 14; (b) the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station; and (c) the director of the Ne- 
braska Agricultural Experiment Station as Paper No. 
308, Journal Series. Also listed as (a) Journal Paper 
No. J999 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
and (b) Contribution No. 105, Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Department of Home Economics. 
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college women enrolled in land-grant colleges 
in each of four states (Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Ohio) when the subjects were ingesting 
their usual self-chosen diets. 

Of a total of 180 studies, 11 were made in 
Iowa, 22 in Kansas, 100 in Nebraska, and 47 
in Ohio. The studies included 35 five-day 
periods, 117 seven-day periods, and 28 ten-day 
periods. 

In addition, an extensive study of one indi- 
vidual from Iowa (A. H.) made it possible to 
compare the balances of a group of young 
women studied over a relatively short period 
of time with that of an individual studied at 
intervals during a three-year period. For 
A. H., 44 five-day balance periods were used. 
Because it was found early in the study that 
she failed to retain calcium on an intake of 
less than one gram, her daily food intake was 
planned to allow at least that amount. Other- 
wise her diet was unrestricted. 

Methods used in collecting and analyzing 
food and excreta are given elsewhere (7). 
The large number of observations seemed to 
justify an analysis of the variance in findings 
concerning calcium retentions among the 
studies of different lengths. 

The purpose of the statistical analysis was 
twofold: (1) to contribute to existing infor- 
mation concerning the length of the shortest 
period which might give reliable results, and 
(2) to give some basis for the selection of data 
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from the 180 studies which might suitably be 
grouped for a study of calcium, phosphorous, 
and nitrogen intakes and retentions. 


10-Day Observations 


During the first year of the study, observa- 
tions of 10 days’ duration, consisting of two 
consecutive 5-day periods, were made. There 
were several reasons for selecting two such 
periods. One period might serve as a check 
on the other. A college student seemingly 
could serve as a subject for only about 10 
days without altering her customary mode of 
living. Food intakes over a 10-day period 
probably were representative of food intakes 
over longer periods. 

The women students who participated in 
the study continued their usual mode of life 
as related to dietary habits and living condi- 
tions. As might be expected, there was con- 
siderable variation in kinds and amounts of 
food eaten from day to day by the same indi- 
vidual as well as by different individuals. 

As a result intakes and retentions varied 
from period to period for the same individual 
as well as from person to person. In addition 
there was the fact that one 5-day period usually 
consisted of week days only, and the other 5- 
day period usually included a weekend. Food 
habits of the women differed somewhat be- 
tween week days and week ends, and this fact 
contributed further to the variations in intakes 
and retentions between the two 5-day periods. 


Single 7-day Period Tried 


In 1937, the second year of the study, it was 
decided to use a single 7-day observation 
period in place of two 5-day periods. This 
decision was made because it was thought that 
the interest and co-operation of women 
students could then be secured and maintained 
more easily. 

There was the added advantage that the 
7-day period would include the usual variation 
of living and eating habits and therefore the 
influence of the intakes of the week end would 
be less, as intakes for the week end would in all 
cases be averaged with the five week days; 
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and the amount of labor involved in the collec- 
tion and analysis of the data would also be 
greatly reduced. For these reasons, the 
single 7-day period was used throughout the 
remaining three years of the study. 


Comparisons Made 


For the study of the relative variance of 
periods of different length, the 180 studies were 
separated into 5-, 10-, or 7-day periods accord- 
ing to the following plan. The 5-day studies 
that were not consecutive were all classed as 
5-day periods. The first of 2 consecutive 5- 
day periods was also termed a 5-day period. 
Two consecutive 5-day periods were considered 
a 10-day period. The 7-day periods were the 
7-day studies made during the second, third, 
and fourth years of the study. 

An analysis of variance and co-variance was 
made by the method of Snedecor (4), and the 
mean square of retention, when adjusted by 
means of regression to a mean intake, was 
used as the measure of variance. The F test 
was used to determine significance of differ- 
ences in mean squares. 


Results 

Variance in retentions for individuals for 
whom there were repeated observations was 
less than the corresponding variance between 
different individuals (see the table). Since 
this was the case, the mean squares of the 
variance between observations on the same 
individuals have been used in the determina- 
tion of F-values to show the differences in 
variance in retention of the 5-, 7-, and 10-day 
periods. As shown by these F-values, the 
differences in variance in retention between the 
5-day and the 7-day periods as well as between 
the 5-day and the 10-day periods were sig- 
nificant. The variance for the 7-day periods 


‘was greater than that for the 10-day periods, 


but the difference was not significant (see the 
table). 

Therefore, the additional time and labor 
involved in the 10-day period does not seem 
to be justified. 

The observations for A. H. were separated 
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Mean calcium intakes, retentions, and the mean squares of retention for 5-, 7-, and 10-day periods 


MEAN SQUARES OF RETENTION ADJUSTED TO MEAN INTAKE 
LENGTH OF NUMBER OF eunane MEAN 
PERIOD STUDIES INTAKE | RETENTION Degrees of Between Degrees of eum on 

Freedom Individuals Freedom ame 

Individuals 
days grams grams 

5 35 1.039 0.017 18 | 0.050203 15 0.035628 
7 117 0.921 0.026 88 | 0.025847 27 0.014498 
10 28 0.984 0.065 22 | 0.022925 4 0.003704 


into 24 five-day periods and 17 ten-day periods 
according to the method used for the large 
group. The difference in variance in reten- 
tions on a mean intake between the 5-day and 
the 10-day period for this individual was not 
significant. However, the variance of A. H.’s 
5-day periods (0.019153) was significantly less 
than that of the 5-day periods of the large 
group (0.035628) but was similar to that of the 
7-day periods for the large group (0.014498). 

These figures indicate that the 7-day period 
is preferable to the 5-day period if the variance 
within a group studied for a single short period 
is to be no greater than that of one individual 
observed over a number of 5-day periods and 
offer additional evidence of the advantage of 
the 7-day period. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Calcium intake and retention data for young 
college women on their customary self-chosen 
diets were studied for variance due to differ- 
ences in length of observation periods. Use of 
the variance and co-variance method showed 
that for the 109 individuals for whom there 
were 180 studies, the variance was signifi- 
cantly less in either 7- or 10-day periods than 
in the 5-day periods. Although the variance 
in the 10-day periods was less than in the 7-day 
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periods, the difference was not significant. 
It is, therefore, concluded that of the three 
short observation periods of 5, 7, or 10 days 
in length, the 7-day period is the most prac- 
tical. 
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Art in Home and Dress. By MABEL B. TRILLING 
and FLORENCE WILLIAMs. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1942, 527 pp., $2.20. 

This book, a revised edition of Art in Home and 
Clothing, is a practical treatise on the everyday art 
problems of every homemaker. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
treats art principles of color and design. The 
second takes up home furnishing problems such as 
backgrounds, furniture, fabrics, and accessories and 
rearrangement of furniture and simple remodeling 
problems; and there is a chapter on the design of 
the exterior of houses. The third part presents 
color and design principles related to dress and its 
effect upon individuals—and discusses fabrics and 
how to wear them. 

Following the discussion of each topic there are 
test questions and problems suggested for teachers. 

The 262 illustrations are widely selected from 
articles from the five and ten cent stores to the 
finest in the art world. 

The bibliography and addresses for picture 
prints, pottery, and sculpture at the end of the 
book is helpful for teachers. This book is espe- 
cially well adapted to the high school homemaking 
teacher.—-Mrs. Dora W. Erway, Cornell Uni- 
versily. 


Needle Point as a Hobby. By D. Geneva LENT. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942, 180 pp., $3. 
This is an inspiring and timely book on stitchery. 

It gives a brief history of embroidery. The twelve 

needle-point lessons are illustrated by 45 sketches 

with descriptive notes. 

The book would tie in nicely with a study of 
period furniture. I recommend it for craft and 
homemaking teachers, students, and homemakers. 

The material is excellent and up to date but 
could have been better organized for reference 
purposes.—Mrs. Dora W. Erway, Cornell Uni- 
versily. 


Color and Design in Apparel. By BERNICE G. 
CHAMBERS. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1942, 627 pp., $4.75. 

This book is an interesting approach to clothing 
from the retailing angle. It covers consumer 
standards, color and design principles, design pe- 
riods, modern designers, modern fabrics, selection 


of apparel, grooming, millinery, accessories, and 
men’s clothing. It is profusely illustri.ted. There 
is a chapter on how to make a notebook. The 
bibliography has 1942 listings. A good glossary 
of terms used in the retail field is included in many 
of the chapters. 

The book is based more on current fashion notes 
than on scientific data and would be more helpful 
to those interested in the commercial field than to 
those concerned with clothing in home economics. 
—Mrs. Dora W. Erway, Cornell University. 


Psychologic Care During Infancy and Childhood. 
By RutH Morris BAKWIN and Harry BAKwIn. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Incorporated, 1942, 317 pp., $3.50. 

Written by pediatricians for pediatricians, Psy- 
chologic Care During Infancy and Childhood is 
monotonous and heavy in style. Because it tries 
to cover all aspects of infancy, childhood, and ado- 
lescence, no one topic is covered thoroughly, and 
the net impression is one of oversimplification. 

Reflecting the latest trends in psychological 
thinking, in the treatment of toilet training, wean- 
ing, eating habits, enuresis, thumb sucking, mas- 
turbation, and general discipline for the child, it 
recommends that individual differences be taken 
into account, letting the baby or child give cues 
when he is ready for the next step and varying the 
rate of progress according to his own needs. The 
importance of parental needs and problems is 
stressed throughout. 

The advice is sound, based on a summary of 
experimental evidence and tempered by the wide 
experience and wise common sense of the authors. 
Useful bibliographies by topics at the end of each 
chapter are chosen more for physicians than for 
the lay public—EstHer McGinnis, Buffalo State 
Teachers College. 


_ The Biological Action of the Vitamins: A Sympo- 


sium. Edited by E. A. Evans, Jr. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942, 227 pp., $3. 
This book brings together the results of numer- 
ous studies made of vitamins in the physiological 
processes of body cells. The subjects covered are 
the better known factors among the B vitamins 
and their deficiency diseases, biotin, choline, phos- 
phorus, and vitamin K. The nature of interre- 
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lationships among different nutrition factors is 
suggested in several cases. 

Each chapter is written by a specialist in that 
field and concludes with a list of references. 

This book is so written that a person with only 
a little training in nutrition and allied subjects 
can obtain much interesting information. It will, 
however, be appreciated most by the more ad- 
vanced college student or professional person with 
a background in physiology and biological chemis- 
try.— Bernice L. Kunertn, U.S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. 


Nutrition and the War. By GEOFFREY BOURNE. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Cam- 
bridge, Engl.: At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, 148 pp., 
$1.50. 

This well-written book will appeal most to the 
person of limited scientific background. 

The first two chapters answer frequently asked 
questions on energy metabolism. In other chap- 
ters historical data as to the discovery of vitamins 
and the development of canning methods increase 
reader interest. Suggestions for buying economi- 
cally, for conserving food values, and for evaluating 
foods as sources of the better-known nutrients are 
given. 

The book has a distinct British flavor, with its 
comments on such foods as marmalade, scones, 
swedes, and potted meat.—BERNICE L. KUNERTH, 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. 


Soybeans: Gold from the Soil. By EDWARD JEROME 
Dies. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942, 122 pp., $1.75. 

The soybean—its past, present, and future—is 
presented herein by an American press association 
correspondent who is also a governor of the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council. He tells of the 
work of the agricultural explorer who collected 
soy seed samples in China, the introduction of the 
plant into the USA, and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the soybean industry in this country.— 


Health in Schools. Twentieth Yearbook. By the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS. Washington, D. C.: American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1942, 
544 pp., $2. 

To keep abreast of the times, every professional 
person must include in his reading some form of 
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digest material. The current health yearbook of 
the Association of School Administrators is such 
a digest. 

It is wide in scope, covering what the editors 
call the six basic areas of responsibility: a healthful 
school environment, health guidance program, 
program for emergency health needs, actual teach- 
ing of health, establishment of sound health habits, 
and a program of special care for exceptional 
children. 

The discussion of each of these topics includes 
restatements of much that is well known, but it 
adds also pertinent facts and attitudes obtained 
from recent studies. 

A unique and helpful feature of the book is a 13- 
page section in which questions related to school 
health administration are raised. These questions 
might help the administrator appraise his own 
program; they would also be useful as topics for 
discussion in faculty meetings. 

The yearbook is well supplied with bibliographic 
material, including references on methods of ap- 
praisal of school health programs and a list of 
organizations which have materials or services of 
use in health education. The volume includes a 
30-page report of the executive secretary and a 
100-page list of members of the Association. 

It is a reasonably good textbook on health prac- 
tices for the use of school administrators.— 
Dorotrny V. M.D., pediatrician, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mental Health in the Classroom. Thirteenth Year- 
book. By the DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1941, 
304 pp., $2. 

Every teacher and every director or adminis- 
trator of an educational program for children 
should read this yearbook. 

Paul Witty, the chairman of the yearbook com- 
mittee, has succeeded in bringing together inside 
the covers of one volume not only a succinct analy- 
sis of the importance of the mental health approach 
in educating children for participation in a demo- 
cratic world, but also he has shown practical means 
of applying to the ordinary classroom much of the 
psychological knowledge added to our cultural 
heritage in the last quarter century. 

The main theme of the book is that the develop- 
ment of a mature, secure, well-adjusted individual 
is the primary object of education. A flexible cur- 
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riculum is a great help in obtaining this objective. 
Teachers need to see their pupils as whole per- 
sonalities and should be encouraged to fit their 
subject matter to the immediate needs of children. 

The yearbook is the work of many collaborators 
but, unlike some compiled volumes, it has an 
amazing cohesiveness. 

The literary style varies, of course, some col- 
laborators having a greater fluency with the writ- 
ten word than others, but the book rings through- 
out with sincerity as each teacher, administrator, 
or layman adds his experience in the job of edu- 
cating children. 

Two annotated bibliographies are included: one 
for parents, one for teachers. The remarks about 
each book are the helpful comments of competent 
librarians. 

This yearbook should be of interest to any intelli- 
gent person concerned with the development of 
children, but it is primarily from school people to 
their professional associates —Dorotuy V. Wutp- 
PLE, M.D., pediatrician, Washington, D. C. 


Solving School Health Problems: The Astoria 
Demonstration Study. Sponsored by the De- 
partment of Health and the Board of Education 
of New York City. By Dororny B. Nyswan- 
DER. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1942, 377 pp., $2. 

The Astoria School Health Study, the fourth in 
a series started more than 15 years ago, differs 
from its predecessors in that it is devoted largely 
to experimenting with methods of handling the 
health problems faced by the school child in the 
average classroom—problems which the earlier 
studies in the series clearly showed to exist. 

The area selected for the study was a portion of 
New York City, a region of about 250,000 popula- 
tion consisting for the most part of first-, second-, 
and third-generation Europeans living at middle 
and low economic levels. The study was the co- 
operative effort of many organizations working 
under the direction of Dr. Nyswander, who makes 
the report. 

After four years of effort, the conclusion is 
reached that the child’s best interest is served by a 
greater utilization of his teacher’s knowledge of 
him. Through conferences between teacher and 
nurse, the child in need of special medical guidance 
is selected. In this way, the doctor is able to 
devote his time to those children who need him 
most instead of having his time frittered away on 
a large number of routine examinations, of neces- 
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sity done so hurriedly that little remains but a few 
checks on a filed record. This better utilization 
of the physician’s time makes it possible for each 
health examination to become an educational 
experience for child, parent, and teacher. 

Not an insignificant part of the findings of the 
study is the importance of general staff education. 
Nurses, teachers, doctors, clerks—aware of the 
objectives of a school health program, allowed time 
for training, encouraged in grappling with new 
problems, and rewarded for effort—formed a group 
of workers dynamic in their approach to each child 
and his parents. 

Dr. Nyswander’s report is addressea primarily 
to school health administrators. It has a wealth 
of detail. Record forms, letters, questionnaires 
are printed in full. Much of the detail is of gen- 
eral applicability although some of it is of such 
local character that its inclusion adds more of 
tedium than of interest. 

Well-placed summaries throughout the volume, 
however, relieve the general reader of the necessity 
of plowing through detail in which he is not inter- 
ested. A 50-page appendix gives detailed recom- 
mendations. 

The report as a whole is a significant contribu- 
tion to the field of school health and should be read 
by everyone responsible for the administration of a 
school health program.—Dorotny V. WHIPPLE, 
M.D., pediatrician, Washington, D. C. 


Sex Fulfillment in Marriage. By Ernest R. 
Groves, GLADYS HOAGLAND GROVEs, and 
CATHERINE GROVES. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 1942, 319 pp., $3. 

Added to the rich resources of Professor and 
Mrs. Groves in the field of education for marriage 
and family life are those of their daughter, Cath- 
erine, who, besides being the executive secretary 
of the Family Service Association of Durham, 
North Carolina, is also a wife and mother. This 
book of the family trio is a genuinely helpful addi- 
tion to the literature on education for marriage. 

Well organized and with a clarity and simplicity 
of style greatly appreciated by the average reader, 
the book will be very helpful to young couples 
entering marriage. It should also be of value in 
college courses in marriage to illuminate that por- 
tion of the course devoted to the sexual aspects of 
marriage, although it makes no pretense of covering 
other phases of marriage adjustment. 

While it is frank in its presentation of facts based 
upon the best scientific information available, it is 
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not likely to offend young persons who earnestly 
try to discover the values which sex fulfillment can 
offer the marriage partners. It deals only with 
the normal and preserves a sense of restraint com- 
bined with a careful and honest consideration of 
the many factors which influence sex adjustments. 
Occasionally one feels that too many words have 
been wasted upon an unessential point, but in 
general it is simply and tactfully written.—Mrs. 
BLANCHE HEDRICK RAFFERTY, member of Journal 
Advisory Board, Canton, Illinois. 


You and Your Marriage. Edited by HELEN 
Moucey Jorpan. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1942, 296 pp., $2.50. 

Educators from the fields of biology, psychology, 
health, psychiatry, endocrinology, sociology, home 
economics, and parent education have contributed 
to this symposium which is the outgrowth of a col- 
lege course in marriage given at Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University. As is often the case 
with symposiums, the book lacks somewhat in 
cohesiveness but has an advantage in that many 
chapters can be read without much dependence 
upon what has gone before. 

Among the strongest chapters are “Money Man- 
agement” by Ethel Laney, “What Is Personality” 
by Calvin S. Hall, ‘Religion and the Family” by 
Garry C. Myers, and “Relation of Health to Mar- 
riage’ by Lee H. Ferguson. 

The book is scholarly though conservative. 
Drawings, charts, and photographic plates help to 
clarify the text, especially in the chapter on inherit- 
ance which tends to be so full of condensed detail 
as to be difficult for the average reader to 
comprehend. 

Students in marriage courses will find the book 
helpful. Its chief value lies in the comprehensive 
scope of the material included, ranging all the way 
from problems of courtship and psychosexual ad- 
justments to discussions of money management 
and feeding the family. Because of this wide range 
of problems discussed, it should be supplemented 
with other material and therefore the selected 
reference lists at the end of each chapter will be 
helpful. Some lists are more comprehensive than 
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others.—Mrs. BLANCHE HEpRICK RAFFERTY, 
member of Journal Advisory Board, Canton, Illinois. 


Handbook of Civilian Protection. Prepared by the 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE COUNCIL OF THE COLLEGE OF 
THE City oF NEw York. Edited by Louts L. 
SNYDER. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942, 184 pp., 
$1.25. 

This handbook is the outgrowth of instruction 
given more than 4,000 students at the College of 
the City of New York. Subjects taken up are 
air-raid conduct and services, fire fighting, incen- 
diary bombs and high explosives, poison gas, first 
aid, civilian conservation and salvage, nutrition 
in the wartime emergency.—H. P. H. 


First Aid Primer. By HERMANN LESLIE WENGER 
and ELEANORA SENSE. New York: M. Bar- 
rows and Company, Incorporated, 1942, 
104 pp., $1. 

Ten chapters are devoted to first-aid techniques, 
one each to civilian defense health aids, emergency 
feeding, blackout instructions, and ‘Morale 
Through Nutrition.” —H. P. H. 


Army Woman’s Handbook. By CLELLA REEVES 
Coturs. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942, 203 pp., 
$1.25. 

This book gives information as to the financial 
and legal protection of the Army wife, mother, and 
family. Its author is a colonel’s wife who has 
lectured to women at hundreds of Army posts un- 
der Army auspices. 

Many readers will not subscribe to all her senti- 
ments, as for instance her statement that this war 
“is bound to make a generation of better husbands 
and prouder wives, of happier homes and healthier 
children, for ‘that’s the way in the Army.’ ” 

But the book does show the young Army wife 
what is expected of her and what she can expect 
from the Army. It outlines the steps she should 
take for legal and financial protection for herself 
and her children before and after separation from 
her Army husband.—H. P. H. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by Rosemary Loughlin Marsh of the Nutrition Section, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


The pantothenic acid content of royal jelly, 
P. B. Pearson and C. J. Burctn. Proc. Soc 
Expll. Biol. Med. 48, No. 2 (Nov. 1941), p. 415. 
Royal jelly is a rich source of pantothenic acid. 

When dry, it contains an average of 511 micro- 

grams per gram—about 2.5 and 6 times more 

respectively than is in yeast and liver. 


English fruit juices as sources of vitamin C, 
V. L. S. CHartey. Food Manuf. 16, No. 5 
(May 1941), pp. 102-103. 

Between 1936 and 1939 various fruit juices were 
examined for their ascorbic acid content. The 
fruits were picked in a firm, ripe condition. They 
were then crushed and the juice was expressed 
and analyzed at once. Minimum and maximum 
figures for the mg of ascorbic acid present in 
100 cc of juice over the three years were as follows: 


1936 1937 1938 
Strawberry...... ... 40-64 39-72 65 
Raspberry........ .. 22-34 19-38 27 
Red Currant....... . 36-47 
Black Currant . 99-161 135-223 171-219 
Gooseberry.......... 26-27 20-36 — 
Loganberry........... — 26 
Whortleberry...... 7 — — 
Apple. ... 47 5-10 2-8 
Blackberry.......... Trace 


Only black currant juice was examined in 1939; 
its values were from 152 to 251. 


An improved orange marmalade of high vitamin C 
content, A. Sepxy, C. R. Fetiers, and W. B. 
EsseLen. Fruit Products J, 21, No. 6 (Feb. 
1942), pp. 170-172. 

Ascorbic acid determinations were made upon 
eight popular brands of commercial marmalades, 
among which three were of the English bitter 
type. The values expressed in mg per 100 gm 
were: 4.2, 6.3, 2.9, 2.1, 2.1, 6.3, 6.3, 4.2. 


Ascorbic acid content of seven varieties of Musca- 
dine grapes, T. A. Bett, M. YARBROUGH, 
R. E. Criecc, and G. H. SATTERFIELD. Food 


Research 7, No. 2 (March-April 1942), pp. 

144-147. 

Fifteen analyses for ascorbic acid were made 
upon the edible portion of seven varieties of the 
Muscadine grape. The varieties tested were: 
Scuppernong, Labama, Eden, Thomas, James, 
Mish, and Hopkins. The average value given 
for each variety, expressed in mg per 100 gm, was as 
follows: 6.8, 5.5, 4.9, 4.6, 4.1, 1.8, and <0.2. 


Vitamin C, carotene, calcium, and phosphorus in 
expressed vegetable juice, M. E. Purrer, 
W. F. Hrxman, H. and E. G. Hattt- 
DAY. Food Research 7, No. 2 (March-April 
1942), pp. 140-143. 

The amounts of vitamin C and of carotene in the 
juice expressed from five common vegetables as 
compared with amounts in the vegetable before 
the juice was extracted was determined as part 
of this study. The values, given in mg, were 
computed on the basis of 100 gm for approximately 
four ounces. The values for vitamin C were: 
celery 5.25, celery juice 0.701; cabbage 32.9, 
cabbage juice 34.3; carrots 4.24, carrot juice 5.28. 
The values for carotene were: carrots 4.7, carrot 
juice 3.6; spinach 5.3, spinach juice 3.4; green 
beans 0.44, green bean juice 0.25. 


Relation of volume of daily milk production to 
ascorbic acid content of cow’s milk, A. D. 
Hormes, F. Tripp, E. W. WoeErrer, and 
G. H. SATTERFIELD. Food Research 7, No. 2 
(March-April 1942), pp. 111-117. 

A one-year investigation was conducted to 
accumulate data as to the relation of the daily 
volume of milk produced to its ascorbic acid 
content. 

Guernsey and Holstein cows from a certified 
milk herd maintained under controlled feeding 
conditions were used. The ascorbic acid content 
of the milk was determined by the indophenol 
titration method. 

The Guernsey cows varied from 3.79 to 20.67 
liters in their average daily volume of milk pro- 
duction. The highest average ascorbic acid 
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value, 21.65 mg per liter, was found in the milk 
of the Guernseys producing from 13 to 14 liters 
daily; while the lowest value, 15.99 mg per liter, 
was found in the milk of the cow which produced 
3.79 liters per day. 

The group of Guernseys which produced the 
largest volume of milk also had the largest total 
ascorbic acid output, 406 mg, during a 24-hour 
period. The lowest total ascorbic acid output 
was found in the group producing the least amount 
of milk, between 3 and 4 liters per day. 

The highest average ascorbic acid value found 
for the Holsteins was 25.27 mg per liter in the 
milk of the cow which produced between 4 and 5 
liters per day. The group which produced 5 and 
6 liters of milk had the lowest average ascorbic 
acid content, 16.44 mg per liter. 

The highest daily total ascorbic acid output, 
380 mg, was found in the group of cows which 
produced between 20 and 21 liters of milk per day, 
while the lowest total ascorbic acid output, 76 
mg, was found for the cow which produced but 
from 3 to 4 liters of milk per day. 


The ascorbic acid content of different varieties 
of Maine-grown tomatoes and cabbages as 
influenced by locality, season, and stage of 
maturity, E. F. Murpuy. J. Agr, Research 
64, No. 9 (May 1942), pp. 483-502. 

Ascorbic acid tests were made in 1939 upon 
both green and ripe samples of four varieties of 
tomatoes grown in four localities of Maine. 
Values expressed in milligrams per gram for the 
green were as follows: Penn State Earliana variety 
grown in Aroostook, 0.15; in Orono, 0.18; in 
Highmoor, 0.10; in Kennebunk, 0.09. Comet 
variety grown in Aroostook was 0.19; Orono, 
0.21; Highmoor, 0.12; Kennebunk, 0.12. Bestal 
variety grown in Aroostook was 0.19; Orono, 
0.20; Highmoor, 0.11; Kennebunk, 0.11. Best- 
of-All variety grown in Aroostook was 0.19; 
Orono, 0.19; Highmoor, 0.14; Kennebunk, 0.12. 

Ascorbic acid values of the different varieties of 
ripe tomatoes showed the Penn State Earliana 
variety grown in Aroostook to be 0.22 mg per gm; 
in Orono, 0.21; in Highmoor, 0.15; in Kennebunk, 
0.12. The Comet variety grown in Aroostook 
was 0.25; Orono, 0.32; Highmoor, 0.18; Kenne- 
bunk, 0.17. The Bestal variety grown in Aroo- 
stook was 0.20; Orono, 0.25; Highmoor, 0.19; 
Kennebunk, 0.14. The Best-of-All variety grown 
in Aroostook was 0.23; Orono, 0.29; Highmoor, 
0.22; Kennebunk, 0.14. 
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The stability of ascorbic acid in citrus fruit juice 
products, A. W. E. Downer. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. 61, No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 80-82. 

Five samples of lemon juice having an ascorbic 
acid value of 51.8 mg per 100 cc were treated as 
follows: A—untreated (pH value 2.3); B—pH 
value adjusted to 1.4; C—485 ppm SO: added; 
D—heated in boiling water bath 10 minutes; 
E—pH value adjusted to 1.4 and heated as above. 
These were stored in small corked bottles at room 
temperature for 5, 9, and 13 weeks. Ascorbic 
acid values calculated in milligrams per 100 cc 
were as follows: 

The A sample held 5 weeks had 51.3 mg per 
100 cc; B, 48.8; C, 40; D, 43.4; and E, 38.4. 

The A sample held 9 weeks had 48.8 mg per 
100 cc; B, 48; C, 36.8; D, 41.5; and E, 36.4. 

The A sample held 13 weeks was 49; B, 46; 
C, 38.8; D, 39.7; and E, 32.5. 


Effect of shredding and grating on the vitamin C 
content of raw vegetables, M. Pyke. Nature 
149, No. 3783 (May 1942), p. 499. 

Vitamin C determinations were carried out 
upon Savoy cabbage and Swedes (rutabagas) at 
different intervals of time, after they had been 
grated and shredded. Three methods of prepara- 
tion were used: A—grated with a _ household 
grater; B—shredded with a household shredder; 
C—shredded with a sharp knife. 

The vitamin C values, in mg per 100 gm, at 
different time intervals after the preparation of 
the cabbage were as follows: 


Time in Minutes Method A Method B Method C 

0 50 50 50 

5 34 48 48 

10 34 4 48 

20 31 di 50 

30 34 46 48 

60 34 44 50 

120 34 46 52 

180 31 tt 48 


The vitamin C values, in mg per 100 gm, for the 
Swedes were as follows: 


Time in Minutes Method A Method B Method C 
0 36 36 36 
5 31 38 — 
10 28 32 32 
20 25 28 34 
30 22 29 31 
60 20 27 32 
120 11 29 32 
180 9 22 34 
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Contributed by Bernice L. Kunerth and Mrs. Esther F. Phipard 
of the Food Economics Section, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Studies of the average American diet. I. Thia- 
mine content, R. L. Lane, E. Jounson, and 
R. R. Wititams. J. Nutr. 23, No. 6 (June 
1942), pp. 613-624. 

A series of diets was prepared having in them 
the more important foodstuffs of the American 
diet in proportions corresponding to their annual 
per capita consumption by city families in 1935. 

The thiamin content of the diets was determined 
by analyzing the foods. For several foods the 
thiamin content was determined both before and 
after cooking. In many foods cooking losses 
exceeded 40 per cent. 

The relative contribution of calories and thiamin 
made by different food groups used in the experi- 
ment was as follows: 


} CALORIES THIAMIN 
‘Number Per cent Per cent 
Cereal products and | | 
sugar..............| 1182 | 47.3 175 | 24.3 
Dairy products....... | 448 17.9 150 | 20.8 
Total flesh products.... 366| 14.6) 190 | 26.3 
Fats and oils......... 681 |. 
Total vegetables......| 8.8) 142 | 21.5 
| 96 3.9) 65 9.1 


Miscellaneous (in- | 


cludes peanuts)... .. | 20; 0.8 1) O14 


Total..............| 2502 | 100.1 | 723 | 102.1 


The results show a thiamin intake of somewhat 
less than 0.8 mg per 2500 calories.—B.L.K. 


An experience with low-cost diets, J. WHITACRE. 
J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 
285-294. 

Seven low-cost diets planned by members of the 
Texas State Nutrition Committee were tried out 
by a small group of men and women. The seven 
diets together covered a period of 34 days. 

Data are given for comparing the diets as to 
quantities and costs of different food groups used. 
All food was purchased and the prices reported 
were those found at College Station, Texas. One 
diet cost 18.3 cents per person per day. The 
others cost 14 cents or less. 

The average nutritive values for all seven diets 
met or exceeded the recommended allowances of 


the National Research Council. There were a 
few instances of shortages in some nutrients, but 
for the most part these were not serious. No 
calculations for niacin were reported. 

Members of the groups trying out the diets 
expressed a high degree of satisfaction with all 
diets but preferred those having a greater variety 
of foods, especially in meat, fruits, and vegetables, 
to those having limited variety. As small an 
amount of meat as four ounces of ham for six 
people at one meal was sufficient to keep the group 
happy. Menus for six diets are included.—B.L.K. 


Wartime nutrition and its lessons for the future, 
J. C. Drummonp. J. Royal Soc. Arts 40, No. 
4614 (May 29, 1942), pp. 422-430. 

With respect to food, Great Britain was in a 
much stronger position at the outbreak of the 
present war than in World War I. With the 
scientific knowledge at hand in 1939, it was pos- 
sible to draw up a basic plan for providing all 
categories of the population with food suitable for 
their nutritional requirement. 

Among the measures taken were those concerned 
with the distribution of the liquid milk supply. 
As a result the poorest families are drinking nearly 
3} pints of milk per head per week and the well- 
to-do scarcely more than 44 pints. 

The nutritional policy has also ensured that 
children get a good start in life, by providing milk, 
cod-liver oil, and orange juice for infants. For 
children of school age there are school meals which 
have increased in number and improved in quality 
in spite of wartime difficulties. 

Attempts to improve the food value of bread 
have met with some success and will certainly be 
reflected in postwar developments. Communal 
restaurants and industrial canteens have done 
much to safeguard the health and efficiency of 
workers and have been of great educational value. 

The author believes that these and other de- 
velopments in practical nutrition will proceed at 
a greatly accelerated speed in the postwar years.— 
E.F.P. 


European food production—now and after World 
War II, L. G. Micwaer. Agr. Situation 26, 
No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 9-11. 

Because of unfavorable weather conditions 

European food production in 1942 is expected to 
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be little larger than the reduced general output in 
1940, although crop acreage outside of Russia is 
as large as it was in prewar years. 

Reports indicate that emphasis has been put on 
the production of potatoes rather than on grain 
in central and northern Europe and upon corn, 
oil-bearing seeds, and sugar rather than on small 
grain in the southeast. 

Virtual stoppage of sea-borne trade, curtailment 


in crop yields, and reduction of livestock have | 


contributed to an acute food deficiency. The 
production of milk, butter, eggs, and meat has 
diminished. Further reduction may be unavoid- 
able especially if feed crops are poor. 

While postwar requirements for imported feed- 
stuffs probably will be smaller than prewar aver- 
age imports, due to drastic reduction in livestock, 
human food requirements probably will be larger 
due to the necessity for overcoming detrimental 
effects of shortage. 

After the war the present food condition in the 
rural areas will be improved because the heavy 
requisitions by Axis powers will cease. Urban 
and industrial areas, however, will be in distress. 
Collection and distribution of farm products have 
been under the direction of Axis powers and will 
have to be reorganized. 

It seems inevitable that some form of relief will 
have to be given until productive capacities have 
been substantially regained.—B.L.K. 


Continental Europe’s prewar food balance, J. H. 
RicutEer. Foreign Agr. 6, No. 8 (Aug. 1942), 
pp. 299-312. 

An analysis was made of the 1936-38 production, 
exports, and imports of foods and feedstuffs in 
European countries as defined by prewar bound- 
aries. Soviet Russia was not included. 

Fuel value of the foods plus the food calories 
contributed indirectly by feedstuffs were used as a 
common denominator for calculating the self- 
sufficiency for countries. The study shows that 
before the war, the continent depended on imports 
for approximately only 10 per cent of the food 
calories, either directly or indirectly in the form 
of feedstuffs. 

The outstanding deficit in the import-export 
balance was in fats and oils. In prewar days the 
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continent produced less than three-fourths of its 
requirement and as part of this was produced 
from imported feedstuffs, the continent was 
actually only about 60 per cent self-sufficient in 
fats and oils. 

The ratio of calories from vegetable and animal 
sources was 78 to 22. The distribution of calories 
from different sources varied considerably for the 
countries. On an average in prewarcontinental 
Europe, 11 per cent of the total calories was sup- 
plied by protein, 25 per cent by fat, and more than 
60 per cent by carbohydrate.—B.L.K. 


Food rationing and mortality in Paris, 1940-41, 
R. F. Minour. Milbank Mem. Fund Quart. 20, 
No. 3 (July 1942), pp. 213-220. 

Food rationing in France was begun October 1, 
1940. It restricted quantities of bread, meat, 
cheese, fats, sugar, milk, chocolate, and milled 
products and later potatoes. The energy value of 
the foods rationed was lowest for people of 70 
years and up and highest for workers doing heavy 
industrial work. The two extremes were 890 and 
1,403 calories per day. 

Dietary consumption estimates based on the 
ration cards are unreliable because some foods 
could be procured in addition to the basic ration. 
But high prices and “black markets” limited the 
quantities poor people could buy. 

A survey of 65 homes in Paris was made by the 
Institut des Récherches d’Hygiene to collect data 
on the actual daily consumption of food per per- 
son. Each day for a week all food consumed 
by the members of these families between the 
ages of 20 and 50 years was weighed. The food 
consumed was calculated to supply daily 1,795 
calories, 0.438 gm Ca, 1.118 gm P, 16 mg Fe. 
Vitamin estimates of the diets of 30 persons indi- 
cated a daily intake of 3,472 International Units 
of vitamin A, 340 IU vitamin B,, 65 mg vitamin C, 
and 0.71 IU vitamin D. 

Food restrictions, the intense cold of a rigorous 
winter, and lack of heating facilities are contrib- 
uting causes of increased morbidity and mortality 
in Paris. The cases of tuberculosis increased 270 
per cent in the first half of 1941 as compared with 
average prewar figures, and deaths increased about 
10 per cent.—B.L.K. 


NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


A five-year clinical study of factors affecting first 
dentition, H. E. THetanper. J. Pediat. 20, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1942), pp. 187-199. 

A group of children attending a health center 
were followed from infancy until the shedding of 
the first teeth. There were 78 children in the 
group, 44 girls and 34 boys. No special changes 
were made in the standard regime of care and 
feeding of the children. 

Just before the first teeth were shed the children 
were grouped according to the number and extent 
of caries. Those with near-perfect teeth were then 
compared with those having rampant caries. 

The factors in the two groups which showed a 
positive high correlation were: (1) the condition 
of the mother’s teeth; (2) adverse factors in the 
maternal history such as elderly mothers or ill 
health; (3) adverse factors during pregnancy such 
as poor diet, vomiting, and toxemia; (4) adverse 
environmental factors, such as poverty, poor hy- 
giene, casual care; (5) sugar intake; and (6) intake 
of vitamins A and D. There was a high correla- 
tion between sugar intake and caries and a less 
marked one between the low intake of vitamins A 
and D and caries. There was no correlation be- 
tween childhood illness, nutrition as gauged by 
height, width, weight charts, breast feeding, or diet 
per se in the two groups. 


Anemia in women and children on wartime diets, 
H. M. M. Mackay, R. H. Dosss, L. WI1ts, 
and K. Brncuam. Lancet 243, No. 6202 (July 
11, 1942), pp. 32-33. 

Hemoglobin determinations on the blood of 
1074 persons, including children of all ages, women 
factory workers, medical students, nurses, and 
housewives, were carried out between September 
1941 and January 1942. 

In all groups there were low hemoglobin values, 
and an iron deficiency in the diet was believed to 
be the primary cause of the anemia. -Among the 
children, deficient and ill-balanced diets and high 
incidence of infection increased the anemia pro- 
duced by the low iron intake. 


Resistance to infection as affected by variations 
in the proportion of protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drates in the diet, W. S. Saxo. J. Pediat. 20, 
No. 4 (April 1942), pp. 475-483. 

Diets representing all combinations of protein, 


carbohydrates, and fat at high, medium, and low 
levels were fed to white mice in a series of 13 ex- 
periments. 

The groups of young mice were fed for a period 
of 6 weeks on the test diet and then inoculated with 
a standard dose of a virulent form of pneumococci. 
The time the animals survived after inoculation 
was taken as a measure of the resistance to 


. infection. 


Animals receiving a low protein intake survived 
a much shorter time than did the control animals; 
and those with an excessively high protein intake 
survived longer than did the controls. High car- 
bohydrate content of the diet did not affect 
resistance if the protein content was 10 per cent 
or more. 


Cataract and other ocular changes resulting from 
tryptophane deficiency, J. R. Trorrer and 
P. L. Day. J. Nutr. 24, No. 2 (Aug. 1942), 
pp. 159-166. 

Young rats which were deprived of tryptophane 
developed cataract of the lens of the eye in from 
8 to 82 days. The cataract could be distinguished 
from that which develops when riboflavin is lack- 
ing or when galactose or xylose is fed to the 
animals. 

Changes were also observed in the cornea of the 
eye and the animals lost weight, developed hunch 
back and an unkempt appearance when trypto- 
phane was lacking. 


A vitamin survey of normal industrial workmen, 
J. G. Scuneporr, C. J. WEBER, and L. CLENDEN- 
ING. Am. J. Digestive Diseases 9, No. 6 (June 
1942), pp. 188-191. 

A survey was made of the health of 1265 healthy 
men engaged in industrial labor. All were ex- 
amined for physical signs of vitamin deficiency, 
and dietary histories were obtained for 300 men. 

In 78 cases where measurements of the blood 
plasma ascorbic acid were carried out, 64 per cent 
had values below 0.5 mg per 100 cc. None of the 
known detectable signs of vitamin deficiency were 
observed in any of the men. According to the 
dietary survey, 24 of the 300 examined may have 
had inadequate intakes of vitamin A. 


Dark adaptation of children in relation to dietary 
levels of vitamin A, H. OLDHAM, L. J. RoBerts, 
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K. MacLennan, and E. W. Scuturtz. J. 

Pediat. 20, No. 6 (June 1942), pp. 740-752. 

The adaptometer was used in an attempt to 
measure the state of vitamin A nutrition of a group 
of children in Chicago. The children were from 
different socioeconomic levels and study of their 
diets showed widely differing intakes of vitamin A 
ranging from less than 20 International Units per 
kilo to over 100 IU per kilo daily. 

There was no correlation between adaptometer 
reading and the daily vitamin A intake. Supple- 
mentation with high doses of vitamin A to matched 
pairs of children with a low intake produced no 
striking results in improvement of adaptometer 
readings. 

It was concluded either that the adaptometer is 
not a measure of the first signs of vitamin A de- 
ficiency or that vitamin A deficiency is uncommon 
among children in the area studied. 


The utilization of carotene and vitamin A in the 
rat, R. Treicnuter, A. R. KeEMMERER, and 
G. S. Fraps. J. Nutr. 24, No. 1 (July 1942), 
pp. 57-64. 

Measurements nade of the amount of 
vitamin A stored in the livers of rats receiving 
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different sources of vitamin A and carotene. 
When carotene dissolved in cottonseed oil was fed, 
the liver stores of the vitamin were only 59 per 
cent of that obtained when cod-liver oil was the 
source of vitamin A. The carotene in alfalfa leaf 
meal was only 35 per cent as efficient as carotene 


dissolved in cottonseed oil. 


Treatment of experimental renal hypertension with 
vitamin A, G. E. WAKERLIN, W. G. Moss, and 
E. L. Smirn. Science 96, No. 2485 (Aug. 14, 
1942), pp. 161-163. 

Since renal hypertension in the dog is similar 
to that in man, hypertension was produced in five 
dogs. Three of the animals were then given high 
doses of vitamin A, 200,000 units daily in sesame 
oil. The other two dogs serving as controls re- 
ceived only sesame oil, and there was no change in 
their condition throughout the experiment. 

There were striking reductions of blood pressure 
in all the vitamin A. The 
mechanism of this lowering of blood pressure is not 
clear at present. It is considered possible, though 
unlikely, that traces of impurities in the vitamin A 
preparation were responsible for the favorable 
results. Other compounds chemically related to 
vitamin A are now being studied. 
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The relation of the B-vitamins and dietary fat to 
the lipotropic action of choline, R. W. ENGEL. 
J. Nutr, 24, No. 2 (Aug. 1942), pp. 175-198. 
Previous work has shown that the B-vitamins 

play a part in the metabolism of fat in the liver 

and that choline is a controlling factor in the depo- 
sition of fat in the liver. 

Present studies were carried out with rats re- 
ceiving choline at varying levels and adding the 
different B-vitamins. Daily intakes of 10 mg of 
choline chloride were found necessary for the main- 
tenance of normal liver-fat. 

In addition to the basal diet and choline, inositol 
was found to be essential, along with thiamin, 
riboflavin, pantothenic acid, pyridoxine, and es- 
sential fatty acids for normal growth and liver-fat 
maintenance. 


Vitamin B; in the urine and placenta in toxaemia 
of pregnancy, W. C. W. Nrxon and M. D. 
Wricut. Brii. Med. J., No. 4245 (May 16, 
1942), p. 605. 

Using the animal assay method for determination 
of vita:nin B), 106 cases of pregnancy were studied. 
In patients with eclampsia the amount of vitamin 
B,; excreted in the urine was significantly lower 
than for normal pregnancy. The vitamin B; con- 
tent of the placenta was also significantly lower in 
eclamptic patients than in normal cases. 


Tissue thiamin concentrations and urinary thiamin 
excretion, J. W. FERREBEE, N. WEISSMAN, D. 
PARKER, and P. S. Owen. J. Clin. Investiga- 
tion 21, No. 4 (July 1942), pp. 401-408. 
Human tissues were analyzed for thiamin con- 

tent and were found to contain from 2 to 3 micro- 

grams per gm for heart muscle, 0.5 micrograms 
per gm for skeletal muscle, and 1 microgram per 
gm for brain, liver, and kidney. 

With increased intakes of the vitamin these 
amounts increased temporarily, and with inade- 
quate diets the amounts were considerably reduced. 
Urinary excretion was decreased with lowered 
dietary intake of thiamin, but the urinary excretion 
cannot be used as a measure of concentration of 
thiamin in the tissues. 


Thiamine clearance as an index of nutritional 
status, D. Metnick and H. Frrp, Jr. J. Nutr. 
24, No. 2 (Aug. 1942), pp. 131-138. 

The excretion of thiamin by 23 subjects living 
on an adequate diet was compared with that of 

14 patients who had symptoms of thiamin de- 
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ficiency and whose dietary histories showed that 
they had low thiamin intakes. Comparisons were 
made of the 4-hour fasting excretion of thiamin, of 
the amount excreted in 24 hours in response to an 
oral test dose, and in 4 and 24 hours in response 
to an intramuscular dose of thiamin. 

The 4-hour excretion after an intramuscular dose 
of about 650 micrograms was a reliable index of 
deficiency. All the normal subjects and no de- 
ficient individuals excreted more than 50 micro- 
grams in the 4-hour test period. 


Vitamin B, (thiamine) requirement of man, D. 
Metnick. J. Nutr. 24, No. 2 (Aug. 1942), pp. 
139-151. 

A group of 116 subjects were studied for thiamin 
excretion in relation to intake of thiamin. 

Of 56 patients who had clinical symptoms of 
deficiency and dietary histories showing a low 
thiamin intake, all had excretion values below the 
critical range. Only 73 per cent of the normal 
subjects excreted amounts of the vitamin equal to 
the normal range. 

Their diets were in no way restricted but these 
data agree with the findings of other investigators 
that many average diets are low in thiamin. 

The studies indicated minimal vitamin B, re- 
quirement of the adult to be 350 micrograms per 
1000 calories. To provide a margin of safety 
intake should be 500 micrograms per 1000 calories. 


Further studies on the urinary excretion of thiamin 
in children, R. A. Benson, L. B. Stopopy, 
C. M. WirzBerceEr, and L. Lewis. J. Pediat. 
20, No. 4 (April 1942), pp. 454465. 

Healthy children of from 4 to 11 years of age on 
a freely chosen diet were found to have a daily 
intake of 900 micrograms of thiamin or 45 micro- 
grams per 100 calories. Their thiamin excretion 
averaged 268 micrograms per day or 27.2 per 
cent of the dietary intake. 

Various types of saturation tests were tried, 
but they were not found satisfactory as indicators 
of thiamin deficiency. A high excretion of thiamin 
is not necessarily an indication of adequacy. The 
percentage of the dietary intake which is excreted 
in the urine was found to be the most reliable index 
of tissue saturation. 

The amount excreted should be at least 20 per 
cent of the intake. Children who were acutely or 
chronically ill were found to excrete less than 20 
per cent of the thiamin intake. 


Journal of Home Economics, Nov. 1942 


The lingual manifestations of aniacinosis, with 
special consideration of the detection of early 
changes by biomicroscopy, H.D. Kruse. Mil- 
bank Mem. Fund Quart. 20, No. 3 (July 1942), 
pp. 262-289. 

Deficiency of niacin is believed to be a very 
common dietary problem. Forty-nine adults, 
from 19 to 46 years of age, in a low-income 
group all showed gross or microscopic changes 
of the tongue, which are characteristic of niacin 
deficiency. 

With administration of nicotinamide, the lesions 
healed slowly but more than a year of high-vitamin 
treatment was usually required. Administering 
vitamins A or C gave no improvement. 

Examination of the tongue is recommended as a 
simple, convenient objective method of deter- 
mining niacin deficiency. 


Relationship between pantothenic acid require- 
ment and age in the rat, K. UNNA and G. \V. 
Ricwarps. J. Nuir. 23, No. 6 (June 1942), 
pp. 545-553. 

Pantothenic acid is essential for rat growth. By 
feeding graded amounts of the vitamin to rats of 
varying age, it was found that the requirement de- 
creases with age. Requirement is not related to 
food consumption or weight of the animal. 

For optimal growth and for prevention of char- 
acteristic deficiency lesions the requirement was 
found to be 100 micrograms per day at 3 weeks of 
age and 25 micrograms daily at 10 weeks of age. 
The greatest need for pantothenic acid comes at 
the period of maximal growth. This indicates 
that the vitamin may be connected with metabolic 
processes that are involved in the formation of 
new tissue. 


Some factors affecting the synthesis of ascorbic 
acid in the albino rats, T. S. Sutton, H. E. 
Kagrser, and S. L. HAansarp. J. Biol. Chem. 
144, No. 1 (June 1942), pp. 183-191. 

The blood plasma levels and the urinary excre- 
tion of vitamin C in rats were found to be in- 
fluenced by the intake of vitamin A. When a 
synthetic estrogenic hormone (stilbestrol) was 
fed, the excretion of vitamin C increased. 

Removal of certain glands and gonads did not 
affect the bodily synthesis of vitamin C. The 
authors believe that synthesis of ascorbic acid is 
probably a general metabolic function and not a 
specific function of a single gland or tissue. 
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Milk control in the defense program, A. FuCHs. 
Pub. Health Repts. 57, No. 12 (March 20, 1942), 
pp. 422-431. 

Dangers to the milk supply lie in the possibility 
of the destruction of milk plants by bombing; the 
contamination of milk by gas bombs; or sabotage 
on collection routes, in receiving stations, or in 
pasteurization plants. Dairy equipment has been 
granted some degree of priority so that practices 
which would jeopardize the safety of the milk 
supply are not justified. Where air raids are 
possible, plans should be made now for emergency 
collection, pasteurization, and delivery of milk.— 
D.B.H. 


How fares the battle against prostitution, J. P1n- 
NEY. Soc. Serv. Rev. 16, No. 2 (June 1942), 
pp. 224-246. 

Current Army and Navy figures on venereal 
disease infections report less syphilis in 1941 than 
for any previous year and a very slight increase in 
gonorrheal infections. State health department 
records show 45,000 of the first million Selective 
Service candidates unfit because of syphilis, and 
the U. S. Public Health Service concludes that 
this shows one in 42 persons in the general popu- 
lation infected. 

National, regional], state, and local agencies are 
combating the problems of prostitution. In the 
U.S. War Department and the Navy, the program 
for venereal disease control includes: education, 
case-finding treatment, reporting of alleged sources, 
nursing, disciplinary measures, and participation 
of medical officers in the social hygiene program. 

The U. S. Public Health Service program in- 
cludes education, prevention, discovery, and 
treatment of disease in the civilian population. 

The federal Department of Justice investigates 
and enforces federal laws with regard to repression 
of prostitution and prevention of delinquency. 

The Social Protection Section of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, established 
in March 1941, helps civilian authorities enforce 
laws against prostitution in all military and war- 
industrial areas. It plans and executes a program 
of repression of prostitution, protection of young 
people, and care of apprehended prostitutes. 

The American Social Hygiene Association as a 
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national voluntary agency advises, co-operates 
with, and supplements the work of federal agencies. 

It is necessary to enforce all existing laws re- 
garding prostitution, to provide adequate facilities 
for those victimized by the ones who control the 
market of prostitution, and to educate the public 
to its responsibility for suppression of prostitution. 
—R.A.A. 

The general relief situation. Pub. Welfare News 

10, No. 7 (July 1942), p. 1. 

General relief in all 48 states showed a seasonal 
fluctuation from 1936 to 1940, when the defense 
program began. Since then the trend has been 
downward, but the reduction in case load has been 
uneven. 

Surveys of general assistance case loads reveal 
that a large majority are dependent for reasons 
other than unemployment. Physical and mental 
handicaps are often causes of dependency; also, 
few heads of relief families are qualified for war 
industries because of lack of skills. The heads of 
relief families, because of race, age, sex, or non- 
citizenship, are at a disadvantage in obtaining 
employment. The reduction of WPA programs 
and abolishment of the CCC will no doubt increase 
numbers on general relief rolls —R.A.A. 


While mothers work, K. CLose. Survey Midmthly. 

78, No. 7 (July 1942), pp. 196-198. 

The dangers to child-care standards of a wide- 
spread and undirected child-care program are 
discussed. It is important that mothers remain 
at home if possible, but if they must work they 
should be on day shifts. 

The state department of public welfare, in co- 
operation with other state departments, should 
help the community to work out day-care prob- 
lems. The program should be based on need and 
should have a central counseling service. All 
types of care should be included: homemaker’s 
service, foster family day care, day-care centers, 
and nursery schools. 

Community-wide programs so far are just paper 
work due to the difficulty in financing. After 
proof of need the federal government offers financ- 
ing through the Lanham Act, but the community 
must first establish proof of need.—R.A.A. 
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A nutrition survey of a small North Carolina com- 


munity, D. Miram. Am. J. Pub. Health 32, 

No. 4 (April 1942), pp. 406-412. 

The nutritional status of a small North Caro- 
lina mill community was surveyed in the spring 
and fall of 1940-41 with special reference to the 
amount of pre-clinical food deficiency present. 
The methods used were clinical, laboratory, and 
dietary. 

Results show a surprisingly low vitamin C level 
in the blood in the spring but little scurvy present. 
The vitamin C blood level was improved by fall 
of the same year, indicating that nutrition im- 
proves when gardens flourish. The study showed 
the community to be moderately malnourished. 
A program of nutritional improvement is suggested 
through health education, better distribution of 
gardens and farm animals, and food preservation 
processes.—E.G.C, 


Susceptibility to dental caries and family income, 
H. Krem and C. Patmer. Milbank Mem. 
Fund Quart. 20, No. 2 (April 1942), pp. 169-177. 
Studies on two groups of white elementary 

school children—one attending a private and the 

other a showed both had dental 
caries to about the same degree. This leads to 
the opinion that susceptibility to caries is deter- 


pin 
mined by factors other than the environmental 


public school 


variables associated with socioeconomic status.— 
D.B.H. 


Diets of high school students of low-income fami- 
lies in New York City, D. Wrent. 
Mem. Fund Quart. 20, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 
61-75. 

Although children of this age group are likely 
to have dietary deficiencies, little attention has 
been given to this problem. Several diet surveys 
have shown that a large percentage of adolescent 
children fail to consume the right foods to provide 
for their extra food requirements. 

Diet histories obtained on 2,000 high school 
pupils showed that the diets of a large percentage 
furnished insuflicient quantities of the various food 
elements. [For the group as a whole, the propor- 
tions of the diets deficient in calcium, iron, and 
vitamins varied from 53 per cent deficient in B; to 
72 per cent in calcium. Vitamin A was the most 
common deficiency, followed by calcium and 
ascorbic acid. Medical examinations provided 
evidence that these deficiencies had produced mild 
deficiency conditions.—D.B.H. 


Journal of Home Economics, Nov. 1942 


The functioning school lunch, M. KoEHNE. Am. 
J. Pub. Health 32, No. 4 (April 1942), pp. 369- 
373. 

Methods for developing policies under which 
school lunchrooms should be operated are dis- 
cussed. Various forms of food service are out- 
lined. Many suggestions are offered for making 
the lunchroom and the noon lunch eaten by the 
children an integral and vital part of the health 
education program. Undesirable dietary practices 
followed in many schools are discussed.—E.G.C. 


Keep your family up to par, S. APPLEBAUM. /Par- 
ents’ Mag. 17, No. 8 (Aug. 1942), pp. 21, 70, 71. 
As good nutrition and physical fitness are as 

essential to winning the war as tanks and guns, a 

health program for everyone is necessary. Since 

thousands of physicians are needed for the Army, 
civilians must keep healthy. 

The first step toward this is a periodic checkup 
by the family physician as illness many times can 
be prevented by early discovery. The second step 
is a dental checkup, not only to preserve teeth but 
to prevent spread of infection from the mouth. 

If physical and dental examinations reveal! dis- 
orders, they should be corrected at once. 

Living conditions are important, especially 
proper ventilation to prevent colds. The home 
should be checked also to protect against accidents. 

One of the most important factors in keeping 
well is good sound nutrition together with provision 
for relaxation.—M.E.W. 

How one city tackled the nutrition problem, IF. 
Hawiey. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 18, No. 5 
(May 1942), pp. 295-297. 
Rochester answered the 

tional Nutrition Conference by staging “A Food 

for Freedom Parade”’ in a large civic exhibit center. 

Display booths treated subjects such as vitamins, 

food preparation, budgeting, health problems, and 


shallenge of the Na- 


use of surplus commodities. The venture was 
undertaken with only $10 but with enthusiastic 
response from city and state agencies, professional 
and lay groups, city merchants, hospitals, and the 
Board of Education. The project awakened an 
appreciation of nutrition both in normal times and 
in emergencies.—A.H.T. 


Off to a good start in baby feeding, Ek. Scuwet- 
GER. Parents’ Mag. 17, No. 8 (Aug. 1942), pp. 
22, 23, 65. 


This is a report of an experiment in feeding ba- 
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bies solid foods early and how they kept up their 
growth on three meals a day. 

In planning baby-feeding schedules it must be 
remembered that babies cry when hungry—usu- 
ally at 4-hour intervals at the beginning. A 4-hour 
schedule need not be followed indefinitely, how- 
ever. Babies allowed to follow their own inclina- 
tions gradually drop the night feedings. Thirty 
out of 95 cases studied dropped both night feedings 
by two months of age. 

A few babies may be too hungry to go on a three- 
meal-a-day schedule, but when solid food is added 
they are not only satisfied but hold their weight. 

Many well-known pediatricians advise giving 
babies more concentrated foods earlier than for- 
merly. Careful studies indicate a satisfactory 
schedule to be: egg yolk once a day at 44 months; 
desserts such as applesauce, bananas, custard, and 
gelatin once a day at 5 months; scraped beef twice 
a week at 7 months with whole egg and a few finely 
chopped or mashed vegetables; ground round 
steak, liver, and lamb chop at 9 months. Giving 
of orange juice by spoon helps later with the feed- 
ing of cereals and strained vegetables. 

The report points out that babies with no appe- 
tite for their meals may have been fed too often.— 
M.E.W. 


Employment is nature’s best physician, J. DAvip. 
Hygeia 20, No. 4 (April 1942), pp. 268-269. 
Besides giving the patient something to do, 

occupational therapy improves morale and pro- 

vides a wholesome release for the energy which 
might otherwise be restrained with unfortunate 
results or directed into antisocial activity. 

New scientific applications have transformed 
old methods of relieving tensions into a vital 
treatment. Today the regime of occupational 
therapy includes occupation, physical training, 
and recreation. It gives to the confined patient 
what hobbies give the man on the street: mental 
and physical balance, some outlet for letting off 
steam, a sense of worth-whileness through relieving 
a deep sense of failure. 

Today seven schools teaching occupational 
therapy are accredited by the American Medical 
Association. —A.H.T. 
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Summary report from “The Ministry of Health for 
the two years from April 1939 to March 194i: 
The Nation’s health in wartime.” Brit. Med. 
J., No. 4241 (April 18, 1942), p. 503. 
Cerebrospinal fever cases have increased in 

England and Wales but the mortality rate has been 
low. There has been no increase in scarlet fever 
and diphtheria cases, but there has been a rise in 
deaths from respiratory tuberculosis among young 
women. While the fall in infant mortality figures 
has been checked, that in maternal mortality has 
continued.—R.D. 


Handicapped children, R. Beckey. Hygeia 20, 
No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 220-223; No. 4 (April 
1942), pp. 302-304; No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 388- 
390; No. 6 (June 1942), pp. 458-460; No. 7 
(July 1942), pp. 548-550. 

A series of five articles analyzes problems of 
parents in handling handicapped children. 


The March article describes the five groups and 
makes general suggestions. 

The April article, Spastic Child,” gives 
ten suggestions on how to help the child adjust 
to everyday living with people. 

The May article, “The Hard of Hearing Child,” 
shows how to recognize the hearing difficulty and 
guide the child in the special training he needs. 

The June article, “Can Your Child Read Well,” 
advises not to urge a child to read before he is 
ready, as it may cause harm. It is essential be- 
fore remedial steps are taken to have a complete 
understanding of the cause of the reading difficulty. 

The July issue concludes the series with “Be- 
havior Problems.” Parents are urged to try to 
prevent behavior problems, as prevention is easier 
than cure.—A.H.T. 


Your money now must work overtime. Con- 
sumers’ Guide 8, No. 16 (July 1942), pp. 6-7. 
“Each dollar counts, but do you count each 

dollar to make it go for absolute necessities?” 

A simple wartime method of keeping a household 


budget is given. It suggests planning for each 


payday, allowing first of all for war bonds and 
current expenses, not forgetting payments on 
debts.—M.E.W. 


From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


Basic Home Economics Books, Periodicals. 
Five able home economists, assisted by Charles H. 
Brown, president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, have compiled a 112-page bulletin which 
will be welcomed by librarians and home economics 
administrators in our colleges and universities. 

That bulletin is “Basic Books and Periodicals 
in Home Economics,” edited and published by the 
Iowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa, price 
50 cents. The five home economists are members 
of the Land-Grant College Association’s committee 
on criteria for home economics: Gladys Branegan, 
Montana State College; Marie Dye, Michigan 
State College; Genevieve Fisher, Iowa State Col- 
lege; Nora Talbot, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; and Jessie W. Harris, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

Important home economics publications issued 
up to January 1942 are listed in the hope that the 
compilation will help Association members evalu- 
ate their library facilities for undergraduate work 
in home economics. The first nine pages present 
“Essential Titles’—103 books and 33 periodicals 
considered by staffs of the five co-operating col- 
leges to be minimum essentials for the well- 
equipped library. It should be a good buying 
guide for institutions and libraries with small 
home economics collections. The 78-page middle 
section lists books according to subject matter. 
Lastly come two special lists: reference books, and 
high school textbooks selected by the committee. 


“Idea with Handles on It.” This phrase used 
by John Chamberlain in a Fortune magazine 
article to describe consumer co-operation is quoted 
in a new publication of the Co-operative League of 
the USA, “Here Is Tomorrow,” which may be 
purchased for 10 cents. Address: 608 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Copiously illustrated, 
readable, it presents the case for the co-ops. 
Another recent publication of the League is ‘“Ob- 
jectives of Consumers’ Co-operation” by Murray 
D. Lincoln, League president. Price 5 cents. 


Should We Suspend Labor Laws in Wartime? 
Some say that labor standards should be suspended 
for the duration, that our labor laws are ‘“‘frills” 
not essential to the kind of society we have set up 
and are fighting to preserve. 

A new 63-page, 15-cent bulletin “The Worker, 


His Job, and His Government”’ will help readers 
evaluate our present labor laws. It was written 
by five persons on the stafis of two government 
agencies: The Office of Education of the Federal 
Security Agency and the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards of the Department of Labor. Clear-cut, 
direct, readable. 

Though prepared primarily for vocational high 
schools to present the story of labor legislation as 
such legislation developed during peacetimes, it 
makes good reading for any group wanting an 
introduction to labor laws. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Wise Wartime Buying. “Hosiery” and “Poul- 
try and Eggs” are titles of revised publications 
of the Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The Consumer Division of OPA, Washington, 
D. C., has two new planographed booklets in its 
Wise Buying in Wartime series: “Beef” and 
“Eggs.” Each discusses supply, cost, place in the 
diet, how to buy, grades, cooking rules, recipes. 
Free. 


Exit the Traditional Report Card. ‘Records 
and Reports: Trends in Making and Using Them” 
is the title of a new, 35-cent bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

“Until more of our teachers in more of our 
schools find it possible to apply some of the newer 
methods of recording, as herein recommended, our 
children will continue to suffer, continue to be 
judged by the traditionally inadequate report 
card,”’ declares Ruth Fehr Steidinger, director of 
the nursery school at the Texas State College for 
Women, in her contribution to this excellent 
publication. For it nine persons have written 
brief articles on different angles of the problem. 


Books for Young Children. Another timely 
publication of the ACE (address above) is the 50- 
cent, 80-page bulletin “A Bibliography of Books 
for Young Children”—revised edition of the 1937 
compilation. As May Hill Arbuthnot comments 
in the introduction: “Never has the world seen 
such a rich out-pouring of fine books for children 
as we are enjoying today. Their sheer multiplicity 
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makes a bibliography that is three years old seem 
astonishingly inadequate.” Books noted are class- 
ified as to type and are well annotated. 


Multum in Parvo. The 16-page booklet “All 
You Need to Know about Vitamins” by Hazel E. 
Munsell, well-known authority in that field, is 
being sent free to “all interested people” by 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Vegetable Vitamins and Minerals. Blue letter- 
ing, red bars on 9 x 12 inch charts make the 8-card 
set prepared by the Philadelphia Child Health 
Society useful for graphic presentation of informa- 
tion on nutrition. For sale by the Society, 311 
South Juniper Street, Room 609, Philadelphia, for 
50 cents. Each card shows vitamin or mineral 
values in average servings of nine vegetables. 

Posters. Amusing cartoons, excellent photo- 
graphs and jingles, judicious usage of red for 
lettering and borders—these are the ingredients of 
two effective sets of posters prepared by the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics and sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
25 cents per set of 10 charts. Set number 1: 
“Get the Good from Your Food.” Set number 2: 
“Join the Ranks—Fight Food Waste in the 
Home.” Size 20 x 14 inches. Useful in driving 
food lessons home with any age group. 


Foods Pamphlets. Four other publications of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, also for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents: “Drying Foods 
for Victory Meals,” “Home Canning of Fruits, 
Vegetables and Meats,” “Soybeans for the Table,” 
“Honey and Some of Its Uses.” The first two 
are new and are 10 cents each. The last two are 
not new but are of fresh interest to home econ- 


omists; priced at 5 cents. 

Then there’s an excellent leaflet, “When You 
Eat Out,” which you can get free from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Perfect to pass out to adult nutrition classes. 


“Mending ABC’s,” “Judging Fabric Quality.” 
These are titles of an 18-page planographed book- 
let and a 22-page pamphlet recently brought out 
by the U.S. Bureau of Home Economics. The 
first is free from the Bureau; the second is for sale 
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at 5 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


“A Guide for Evaluating Contributions from 
Responsible Relatives.” This is a 20-cent plano- 
graphed publication for welfare workers, prepared 
by the New York Budget Council, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City. Excellent material on a 
subject about which little is published. 


Budgets for Dependents, Single Working 
Women. “Quantity and Cost Budget for De- 
; ndent Families or Children’? (25 cents) and 
“Quantity and Cost Budget for a Single Working 
Woman” (15 cents) are two new mimeographed 
publications of the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics, University of California, 
Berkeley. Both revised to March 1942 prices. 

In the budget for dependents “the Committee 
has attempted to maintain a standard which will 
preserve the health and efficiency of a dependent 
family and enable its children to grow up among 
their neighbors without being stigmatized” but 
with a “considerable degree of 
This budget has been revised to mect criticisms 
that former ones were difficult to use. 

The budget for single women living alone is con- 
sidered adequate to meet minimum requirements 
for health and general welfare. 


shabbiness.’ 


Day Care of Children of Working Mothers. 
“Standards for Day Care of Children of Working 
Mothers”’ is a new publication of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to help communities plan for such 
work. Price 10 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Women Workers on the Farm, in the Factory. 
The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor has three new bulletins of interest to those 
concerned with the welfare of women: ‘‘Guides 
for Wartime Use of Women on Farms,” ‘‘Recre- 
ation and Housing for Women War Workers: a 
Handbook on Standards,” and “Washing and 
Toilet Facilities for Women in Industry.”” Each 
is 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Free leaflets obtainable direct from 
the Bureau are “Women’s Effective War Work 
Requires Time for Meals and Rest” and “‘Stand- 
ards for Maternity Care and Employment of 
Mothers in Industry.” 
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News Notes... 


General 


Canadian Home Economics Association. In 
August the Association decided to continue na- 
tional meetings so as to lend all possible effort to 
the maintenance of morale on the home front. 
Toronto and July 6 to 8, 1943, have been selected 
as the place and date of the Association’s next 
wartime conference. 

Council of Organized Consumers. Organization 
of this Council was the outgrowth of a two-day 
meeting on “Consumers and the War” held early 
in June at Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
under the sponsorship of Consumers Union of the 
United States. 

Speakers included representatives of the Office 
of Price Administration; Donald Montgomery, 
Consumers’ Counsel of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. Kenneth Dameron of The Ohio 
State University; and Dean Elizabeth Dyer of the 
University of Cincinnati. Dr. Dyer spoke on 
“The Contribution of Home Economists in the 
War Effort.” A panel discussion of “What Local 
Groups Can Do to Assist the War Effort” was led 
by Mrs. Marion Weir of the St. Louis Consumer 
Federation and chairman of the Consumer In- 
formation Center of the St. Louis OCD, who was 
elected chairman of the Council. 

Dr. Munsell Goes to Puerto Rico. Dr. Hazei 
E. Munsell, known throughout the country for her 
research and publications on vitamins, left the 
United States the middle of September to join the 
teaching staff of the School of Tropical Medicine, 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 

Borden Award to Be Continued. Announce- 
ment was made by The Borden Company on 
August 13 of its decision to continue the five 
Borden Awards, each consisting of a gold medal 
and $1,000, to foster research in milk and related 
fields. 

In 1943 one of the awards again will be placed 
at the disposal of the American Home Economics 
Association with problems of human nutrition as 
the emphasized basis. The Borden Company 
takes no part in determining the winners. 


Arizona 


Vocational Agriculture and Home Economics 
Conference. For the first time in recent years the 
Arizona vocational agriculture and vocational 


home economics teachers held joint sessions during 
their annual conference in Prescott, August 24 to 
28. The purpose of the joint sessions was to foster 
closer co-operation of the two services in order to 
aid the people of the state to plan for war emer- 
gency. ‘Managing for Victory” was the general 
theme. 

Special speakers at the joint sessions were 
Governor Sidney P. Osborn; E. D. Ring, super- 
intendent of public instruction; and Frank Nichols, 
president of the Agricultural Teachers Association. 

Mrs. Eva Scully, supervisor of vocational home- 
making education, assisted by Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood of the Phoenix Union High School 
and Faye C. Jones and Isabella McQuesten of the 
University of Arizona, conducted separate mectings 
for the vocational home economics teachers. Mrs. 
Wood was in charge of a four-day demonstration 
adult class on Managing for Victory. Ansta Todd 
discussed the new progress in nutrition. Other 
meetings were principally panel discussions. 

State Nutrition Consultant. Ansta Todd, for- 
merly of Chicago and a recent graduate of Western 
Reserve University, has been appointed nutrition 
consultant to the State Board of Health. 

University of Arizona. The Arizona Nutrition 
Council’s committee on nutrition of the college 
student, of which Ethel M. Thompson is chairman, 
is conducting individual interviews with under- 
classmen. Its program is one of long-time 
planning. 4 

Ruth Graham, chairman of the textile and 
clothing division at Pennsylvania State College, 
visited the University in the spring. 

Aggie Day was celebrated on April 24 with the 
usual judging contests in foods, nutrition, cloth- 
ing, and related art followed by a picnic supper 
for the entire Agricultural College faculty and 
students at the University farm. 


Arkansas 


State Department of Education. Alma Keys, 
state supervisor of home economics, spoke on 
“Curriculum Planning to Fit Wartime Needs” 
before the home economics section of the NEA at 
Denver, Colorado, on June 21. 

Miss Keys and Ruth Powell served as consult- 
ants in the summer workshop at the University of 
Arkansas. 
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Arkansas Teachers College, Conway. Jessie 
Mae Parker has resigned as supervisory teacher at 
Conway High School, and Alma Whittaker, who 
has been teaching at the A and M College at 
Monticello, succeeds her. 

Marietta Sharp received a scholarship from the 
University of Arkansas and took part in the 
Nutrition Institute this summer. 

Extension Service. “What the Farm Woman 
Can Do to Help Win the War” was the theme of 
the 14th Annual Meeting of the Arkansas Council 
of Home Demonstration Clubs in Little Rock, 
September 3 and 4. 

Mrs. Lila B. Dickerson, a home demonstration 
agent since 1935, has been appointed state home 
economist in home management. 

Farm Security Administration. Gladys L. 
Waters, for the last seven years associate state 
director for the FSA, resigned to become the 
wife of Dr. Thomas Z. Johnson on August 1. 
Dr. and Mrs. Johnson will make their home in 
Walnut Ridge, Arkansas. 

Headquarters for the following district super- 
visors have been changed from Little Rock to the 
locations indicated: Mrs. Juanice Johnson, Fayette- 
ville; Lucy McClain, Harrison; Marthell Scoggin, 
Arkadelphia; Anice Rye, Fordyce; Imogene Gar- 
rett, Hot Springs. G. May Halfacre will remain 
at Walnut Ridge, and Mrs. Alice Owen and Mrs. 
Margaret Ferguson will continue to have their 
headquarters in Little Rock. 

Arkadelphia. Beulah Thompson received a 
scholarship from the University of North Carolina 
and was there for the first six weeks of the sum- 

ler term. 

Crossett. Mildred Ellis resigned as a home 
economics teacher at Crossett to join the WAAC. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
Elsie Trabue, a former president, is back at her 
desk after several weeks of sick leave. 

Vocational Homemaking Conference. The An- 
nual Fall Conference for Homemaking Teachers 
was held at the University of Connecticut from 
September 2 to 5. Mildred Briggs of Massa- 
chusetts State College; Lucile Brewer of the GLF 
experimental kitchen, Ithaca, New York; Harold 
Mahoney of the Bureau of Youth Services, State 
Department of Education; Dorothy Leahy, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; and Mary Blodgett, state 
supervisor of homemaking education, were leaders 
of the conference groups. 
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Because of transportation difficulties, this early 
longer conference before schools opened was 
planned to replace the usual regional study group 
meetings. 

State Department of Education. Through the 
Bureau of Vocational Education, a year’s course 
was started September 9 to provide trained at- 
tendants to relieve the shortage of nurses for duty 
in private homes and hospitals. The four months 
of training in the New Britain Trade School will 
be followed by eight months of practical ward 
experience in an affiliated hospital. After suc- 
cessful completion of the course, the pupil is 
eligible for examination by the State Board of 
Nurse Examiners for certification as a trained 
attendant. 

University of Connecticut. Evalyn Bergstrand 
became dean of the School of Home Economics in 
August. Mildred French, who has been acting 
head of the School, will devote her full time now 
to her duties as dean of women. 

Martha Potgieter, formerly on the staff at the 
University of Hawaii, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of home economics. She will be in 
charge of the nutrition teaching and the research 
program in home economics. 

Bridgeport. Mrs. Beatrice Hall Kneeland was 
recently asked to serve as co-ordinator of the 
“Bridgeport Plan”’—a _ packed-lunch program 
which has been carried on in Bridgeport for some 
time. The program thus far has been concerned 
mainly with publicity and organization of volun- 
teer workers to survey and improve cafeteria 
lunches and packed lunches for workmen. YVolun- 
teer workers have been checking cafeterias and 
making contact with homemakers and with wel- 
fare managers in industrial plants. A Kitchen 
Soldier is appointed each week from among women 
who pack defense lunches to share her ideas with 
the public through the newspapers. 

The program is to be expanded under Mrs. 
Kneeland’s direction to include a survey of all 
public eating places. 

Bridgeport has set up nutrition centers where 
help is available. In order to continue the plan 
as a community responsibility, a “project com- 
mittee’ has been organized with outstanding civic, 
business, industrial, and labor leaders on the 
advisory committee. 

Hartford. Catherine Kinsella, St. Joseph Col- 
lege *42, is teaching homemaking at the Southwest 
School. 

Mrs. Miriam Healy Story, formerly a home- 
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making teacher in the Northeast Junior High 
School, has resigned and is now living at 23 Federal 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Sylvia Lippman Dragat, formerly of the 
Bulkeley High School, is living at 56 Canterbury 
Street, Hartford. Harriet Anderson has replaced 
her at Bulkeley High School. 

Margaret Fraser, homemaking teacher of 
Weaver High School, is on leave of absence. She 
attended the first WAAC officers training school in 
July and August and has received a commission 
as a third officer. 

New Haven. Ernestine Visny, formerly home 
economics teacher in Stratford, was employed 
during the summer months by the New Haven 
County Farm Bureau to be in charge of the canning 
demonstration work. Her services were available 
to both rural and urban groups. 

New Haven Home Economics Club. This year’s 
officers are: president, Cornelia L. Newton; 
vice-president, Veronica East; corresponding secre- 
tary, Maria Shaw Preston; treasurer, Bertha 
Sandquist; and counselor, Barbara Shutter. 

Grace Adams Harrison, former president of the 
Club and a member of the program committee for 
the Connecticut Home Economics Association, is 
the proud mother of Howard Edward Harrison, 
born May 9. 


Florida 


School Milk Program. The Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is inaugurating a new school milk 
program in Florida. It proposes to pay the cost 
of providing one-half pint of milk daily to each 
school child in areas covered by contracts between 
the Administration and school administrators. 
Because of its enormous possibilities for improving 
the health of Florida children, this program is of 
particular interest to home economists. 

Farm Security Administration. Helen Holstein 
has been appointed associate director of the FSA. 

State Board of Health. Vera Walker, formerly 
state supervisor of the WPA lunchroom program, 
has been appointed nutritionist on the staff of the 
State Board of Health. 

State Department of Education. Boletha Fro- 
jen, state supervisor of home economics education, 
and three home economics teachers from Florida 
attended the Nutrition Workshop at the University 
of Chicago during July and August. 

Florida State College for Women. Helen Cate, 
assistant professor in nutrition, has been awarded 
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a fellowship and granted a year’s leave of absence 
for study. 


Georgia 

Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
Georgia Home Economics Council, composed of 
representatives from all home economics groups, 
met in Athens on September 28 and 29 for a con- 
ference on Wartime Clothing and Food Problems. 
This was a follow-up of a regional conference called 
in Birmingham, Alabama, by M. L. Wilson, di- 
rector of the U. S. Extension Service. 

HEWIB’s. Fern Snider of the Georgia Power 
Company spoke on “Home Service in Wartime” 
at the annual meeting of the Indiana Electric 
Association, held in Indianapolis on September 24 
and 25. 

State Department of Education. Elizabeth 
Mayes, state supervisor of home economics, an- 
nounces that 137 teachers of vocational home 
economics were employed in Georgia during the 
past summer. They carried on general programs 
of homemaking, including supervision of commu- 
nity canning plants. 

Frances Champion, assistant state supervisor of 
home economics, formerly located in Atlanta, was 
transferred recently to the newly established Dis- 
trict Vocational Education Office at West Georgia 
College, Carrollton. 


Hawaii 

University of Hawaii. Carey D. Miller con- 
ducted her third Red Cross nutrition class this 
summer. 

Katherine Bazore and Helen Y. Lind will be on 
leave during 1942-43. 

Extension Service. Esther Ruglan, home eco- 
nomics extension agent on Kauai, supervised, 
planned, and ordered food for aliens interned on 
that island. Other extension agents have assisted 
with canteens and co-operated in the work of the 
food control division and civilian defense council. 


Illinois 


State Board for Vocational Education. Clara 
M. Sparks, state supervisor of home economics, 
was married on August 2 at Lincoln, Illinois, her 
home, to Joe Snider. They are now living at 
3075 Sunset Drive, Columbus, Ohio. Gertrude 
Taylor, formerly assistant state supervisor, is the 
new state supervisor. 

State Conference for Beginning Teachers. The 
third Annual State Conference for Beginning 
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Teachers in Homemaking, held in Springfield 
August 14, was attended by 116 teachers. Topics 
discussed were: “Student Homemaking Clubs”; 
“Directed Home Experiences”; “Units: Pupil- 
Teacher Planned on Basis of Local Needs’’; “Plan 
for Teaching Home and Family Living”’; “Student 
Participation”; and “Selecting, Evaluating, and 
Filing Illustrative Material and Explanation of 
State Curriculum Study Groups.” Lillian Alford, 
vice-president of the Illinois student homemakers, 
discussed clubs. Other leaders were vocational 
homemaking teachers who have done outstanding 
work in their particular fields. 

Curriculum Study Groups. The thirty cur- 
riculum study groups in the state will continue 
their programs of work for the year 1942-43. 
Each group will have a leader and an adviser, and 
the discussion meetings will cover problems of 
vital interest to teachers of home economics. 

Illinois Student Homemakers. The second 
summer state mecting for Illinois Student Home- 
makers, held at East Bay Camp, Lake Blooming- 
ton, August 27 to 30, was attended by 305 girls, 
representing 168 high schools. Twenty-three 
teachers served as counselors. “Let Freedom 
Ring” was the theme. 


Indiana 


Indiana State Home Economics Association. 
The Association bulletin “Evaluation in Home 
Economics,” published in April, was issued “to 
suggest ways of using a variety of the devices 
available to evaluate in some degree the attain- 
ment of representative goals in the various areas 
of home economics.”” The material was contrib- 
uted by home economists in the state and compiled 
and edited by the following committee: Louise 
Braxton, Marguerite Downing, Frances Eilar, 
Emiiy Huntting, Mildred Johnson, Christina Wil- 
liams, Ida B. Wilhite, and Frances Schneider, 
chairman. The bulletin is obtainable for 25 cents 
postpaid from Muriel G. McFarland, Education 
Building, Purdue University, Lafayette. 

State Board of Education. Helen Yenzer, a 
Kansas State College graduate with an M.S. from 
Colorado State College, has been appointed district 
supervisor of home economics for the southwestern 
section of Indiana for 1942-43. 

Indiana State Teachers College. Mrs. Anna M. 
Lee is on leave during the fall term to teach at 
Havermale School, Spokane, Washington. 

Mary Jane Scott attended a nutrition workshop 
at the University of Chicago this summer and on 


September 1 took up her duties as state nutritionist 
in Arkansas. 

Purdue University. Mrs. Ruth A. Hamlin, 
assistant instructor in home economics education 
and home economics teacher at West Lafayette 
Senior High School, is on leave this semester to 
complete work for a master’s degree. Her staff 
responsibilities will be shared by Mrs. Mildred 
Evans, formerly home economics teacher in the 
vocational departments at Clark’s Hill and Stock- 
well, and Kathleen Jewett of the West Lafayette 
Junior High School. 

Mary Mather, who taught in the vocational 
department at Remington the past two years, is 
the new home economics teacher at Montmorenci 
and assistant instructor in home economics edu- 
cation. 

Louise Stedman, instructor in clothing and 
textiles at the University of Idaho for the last 
five years, is the new fellow in home economics 
education. 

Mrs. Jeannette Parvis will be on the staff this 
year as assistant instructor in home economics 
education to help supervise student teachers. 

Orpha Mae Huffman, former instructor in home 
administration, is assistant director of the Teachers 
College Cafeteria at Columbia University. 

The following graduate assistants have been 
appointed in the nursery school: Charlotte Hom- 
righaus, B.S. from Wittenburg College with train- 
ing at National College at Evanston; Grace Martin, 
a former graduate student at Purdue; Pritha 
Kumarappa of Bombay, India, holder of an AHEA 
fellowship, who received her A.B. at Barnard 
College and her M.S. at the University of Michigan 
and had additional training at the Merrill-Palmer 
School; and Margaret Hemsworth, a University of 
Minnesota graduate, now instructor in home 
nursing and assistant in home administration. 

Other appointments are: Doris Plagge and Jean 
Ary, Iowa State College graduates, as graduate 
assistants in applied design and in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, respectively; Inez Richardson 
Canan from Purdue University, in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station; and Clara Palmer, who re- 
ceived both her B.S. and M.S. from Iowa State 
College, instructor in institution management. 

Extension Service. Bernice Kohlmeyer resigned 
as nutrition specialist to become Mrs. Tate Ensley. 
She now lives in Erie, Pennsylvania. Her suc- 
cessor is Marie Straszheim, who recently received 
her M.S. in nutrition from Cornell University. 

Marie B. Bowen, for the past three years in 
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charge of vocational home economics at Lynn, 
is now home demonstration agent in Delaware 
County, with headquarters at Muncie. 

Janalyce Rouls, who has been in charge of voca- 
tional home economics at Angola, has been ap- 
pointed home demonstration agent in Kosciusko 
County, with headquarters at Warsaw. 

Ruth Talbott, formerly vocational teacher in 
Rockville High School, has succeeded Charlotte 
Etter as home demonstration agent in Parke 
County, with headquarters at Rockville. Miss 
Etter was transferred to Evansville. 

Marguerite Downing resigned as home demon- 
stration agent in Tippecanoe County to join the 
staff of the National Dairy Council, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. Esther Franklin, voca- 
tional teacher of Wea Township, is her successor. 

Millicent Thatcher Forest, former home demon- 
stration agent in Lake County, has been succeeded 
by Frances Rae Opp, vocational home economics 
teacher of Romney High School. 

The extension program is emphasizing the war 
emergency program. The Neighborhood Leader 
Plan is being organized and used to reach the last 
family “down the road.” 
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Iowa State College. The Second Iowa Farm 
Youth School was held on the campus from July 15 
to August 22. Marian Yule, Esther Lee, and 
Margaret Everett were instructors for the home 
economics classes. 

Mattie Pattison, with the co-operation of 
Portia Deacon and Edna Kraft, state supervisors, 
conducted a three-week education workshop in 
the summer. A selected group of 18 Iowa high 
school homemaking teachers was invited to work 
on problems connected with the state curriculum 
program. Consultants from the college staff, 
representing different areas in education and in 
home economics, worked with the group. 

Louise L’Engle of the foods and nutrition staff 
was married August 26 to W. L. Cassell of the 
electrical engineering staff. 

On September 14 and 15 a second refresher 
course, following the conference at the State 
University in May, was offered for home economics 
graduates who had their work in nutrition more 
than four years ago. Directed by P. Mabel 
Nelson, the course was for training leaders for 
community nutrition programs. Dr. Fred 
Frutchey of Washington, D. C., worked with the 
group on surveys and the interview method. 
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Through a co-operative plan between the Ames 
city schools and the departments of institution 
management and home economics education, 
beginning this fall home economics education 
majors may receive training in public school 
cafeteria management in the cafeteria of the Ames 
High School. Doris Hittle of the institution 
management department is employed jointly by 
the Ames schools and the College as director of the 
cafeteria. 

State University of Iowa. In order to teach 
facts about the composition of foods, nutri- 
tive value, and ways of cooking inexpensive ones 
to conserve the food value and palatability, the 
foods and nutrition staff last year trained one 
representative from each of five city wards to 
give a nutrition demonstration in her area. The 
pattern demonstration given by a faculty member 
was used by each ward representative as a basis 
for her own demonstration. The four original 
lessons included: (1) less expensive meats, (2) 
whole-grain cereals, (3) vegetables, (4) general 
menu planning. Additional lessons were con- 
ducted throughout the winter by the women. 

Kate Daum, head of nutrition at the University 
Hospital, was in charge of the Red Cross nutrition 
and canteen courses offered. Thirty-nine persons 
registered for the first canteen course and 17, for 
the second; 42 enrolled for the first Red Cross 
nutrition course and 19, for the second. 

The home economics club during the past year 
analyzed the food-selection records of Johnson 
County rural school children in order to estimate 
their state of nutrition. 

The home economics department concluded its 
year of community and state nutrition work with 
eastern Iowa’s first nutrition conference on May 22 
and 23, which was conducted by Sybil Woodruff 
and Kate Daum. Attendance was limited to 
home economics graduates, and 119, including 
graduate students, homemakers, teachers of home 
economics, and dietitians from 34 counties in 
eastern Iowa, attended. The meetings were 
planned to bring delegates up to date in nutrition 
for professional needs, for volunteer Red Cross 
work, and for community nutrition work. The 
program included refresher material on minerals, 
vitamins, and meal planning. 

Extension Service. The war emergency pro- 
gram initiated through the regular home project 
program in the counties includes lessons on such 
subjects as ‘“‘Woman’s Place in the Farm Business 
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in War Emergency”; “Remodeling and Conserva- 
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tion of Clothing’; ‘“Breadmaking’; “School 
Lunches”; “Wartime Meals”; and “Care and 
Repair of Home Furnishings.” Seventy counties 
are studying “Home Care of the Sick.” Fern 
Goulding of the Iowa State College Hospital 
conducted a training program for home demon- 
stration agents in this subject. 


Maine 


Extension Service. Maine extension agents 
have taught nearly 20,000 rural women how to 
can home-grown fruits and vegetables by the 
latest methods with the pressure cooker and 
boiling-water bath. They have also given instruc- 
tion in how to preserve food for winter use by 
drving, salting, storing, and krauting. 

During the summer, the 14 regular home 
demonstration agents and 17 war emergency 
agents gave nearly 1,000 canning demonstrations, 
so located that women in almost every rural 
neighborhood in Maine had an opportunity to 
attend as far as distance was concerned. Three 
thousand volunteer neighborhood leaders made 
local arrangements for the demonstrations and 
urged their neighbors to attend. 

Canning centers were established in about 50 
of the larger community centers in the state to 
can surplus farm products for use in school 
lunches or in time of public emergency. These 
centers were “‘manned” almost entirely by teachers 
of home economics, and the equipment of the 
home economics department in many high schools 
was used by the canning centers. 

Homemakers who wished to do so brought their 
own products and canned them at the local center, 
paving in canned products for use of the equip- 
ment. Final figures on the work of the canning 
centers are not available, but it is estimated that 
between 150,000 and 200,000 cans of products 
were processed. 

Various agencies co-operated in the work of the 
centers, including the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, WPA, State Department of 
Education, Office of Civilian Defense, and local 
granges and service clubs. 

Sara McComb, who was appointed assistant 
extension foods specialist on June 15, supervised 
the project and the centers. 

Both the canning demonstrations and the can- 
ning centers were part of the national war emer- 
gency food conservation program to conserve 
more home-grown food for home use. 

Home demonstration agents appointed July 1 
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include: Elizabeth R. Scammon of Orono, in 
Hancock County to succeed Mrs. Ada Rogers 
Moore; Erna E. Davis of Bucksport, in Kennebec 
County to succeed Mrs. Mary Ellen Buck Smith; 
and Barbara Orff of Rockland, in Piscataquis 
County to succeed Sara McComb. All are 
graduates of the University of Maine and will do 
adult educational work with farm bureau groups 
and other homemakers. 

4-H Clubs. Cora Josephine Blake, a ’42 
graduate of the University of Maine, has been 
appointed club agent in Waldo County to succeed 
Raymond Delano, who resigned to enter the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 

State Department of Health. Elizabeth L. 
Kingsbury has been appointed nutrition consultant 
to succeed Elizabeth Waters, now nutritionist 
with the Visiting Nurse Association, New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
Ann T. Person, president, has announced that the 
Association’s first newsletter this vear will be 
accompanied by a “Manual on Industrial Health 
for Defense” issued by the Division of Health and 
Social Services, 18 Tremont Street, Boston. The 
Manual deals with Occupational Disease Preven- 
tion, Medical Service, Industrial Nursing Service, 
Sanitation, Nutrition, Health Education for 
Workers, Safety, Mental Fatigue and Morale, 
Hours of Work, Workers’ Health, and the 24-Hour 
Schedule. 

State Department of Education. The courses 
conducted by the vocational division of the 
Department at the Fitchburg State Teachers 
College from June 29 to July 24 were well attended 
by teachers in state-aided vocational schools and 
others—some from out of the state. The program 
was planned with special emphasis on meeting the 
needs arising from war conditions. The refresher 
course in nutrition was again offered, and the 
courses in clothing conservation and in selection, 
care, and construction of garments of man-made 
fibers were filled to capacity. 

For the ninth year the vocational division has 
co-operated with the American Red Cross and the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Health in 
offering courses helpful to nurses. Nurses from 
20 towns and cities attended this year’s course. 

The eighth School Lunch Conference arranged 
in co-operation with the division of child hygiene 
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of the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Health for homemaking teachers and others 
responsible for the management of the school 
luncheon was well attended. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee, meeting at State College on 
August 27, revised the Association’s long-time 
program of work, accepted a 1943 program, 
approved the handbook for publication, and 
outlined a program for the annual meeting in 
Jackson on November 6 and 7. 

Negro Section. The home economics column 
which appeared in the September issue of the 
Journal of Negro Education will be a regular 
feature of future issues. 

State Nutrition Committee. The Committee 
co-operated with State Education Superintendent 
Vandiver in a series of Education-for-War meetings 
of teachers and others in every county of the 
state in September and October. 

Jackson College. Alice Carter Oliver recently 
taught a Defense and Conservation course with a 
large enrollment at Mississippi Industrial Institute, 
Holly Springs. 

Mississippi Southern College. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Childs Johnson, recently assistant in the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Nursery School, has succeeded 
Angela Lacey as director of the Nursery School 
at the College. 

Emily Stribbling, who has been itinerant teacher 
trainer in home economics in Mississippi, trans- 
ferred to resident work at the beginning of the 
fall quarter. 


Mississippi State College for Women. Jane 


Journal of Home Economics, Nov. 1942 


Adams, formerly of Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, 
is now teaching home management at the College. 
Verna Lagrone, who has been at Ellisville, suc- 
ceeds Miss Adams. Miss Adams studied at 
Cornell during the summer. 

University of Mississippi. Dorothy Warner 
has completed work on her master’s degree at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Mozelle Holberg, who has been teaching at 
University High School, has succeeded Ruth 
Hughes, who was married recently and resigned. 

Extension Service. The following changes 
among home demonstration agents have occurred: 
In Lowndes County, Aline Lewis, who married 
and resigned, was succeeded on September 1 by 
Ruth Ethridge, formerly in Alcorn County. 
Mittie Hicks is the new Alcorn home demonstra- 
tion agent. In Franklin County, Inez May has 
succeeded Mrs. Kayte O’Neal Foreman, who 
expects to teach. Estell G. Young is the new 
Negro home demonstration agent in Benton 
County. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Brunette 
Dean Hudson has resumed work as associate 
director of the FSA after a year’s leave. 

Summer Study for Mississippi Teachers. 
Forty-two vocational home economics teachers 
were enrolled in graduate classes at Mississippi 
State College this summer. Mary Wilson of 
Mississippi State College for Women was director 
of the summer school. 

In all, about 100 home economics teachers in 
Mississippi attended graduate schools during the 
summer, including the University of Tennessee, 
Louisiana State University, Iowa State College, 
Columbia University, and Colorado State College. 


Calendar of Meetings 


November 4-7 
American Country Life Association Conference 
Southern Illinois Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 
November 5-7 
Conference of Food Service Directors 
John Marshall Hotel 
Richmond, Virginia 
November 8-14 
American Education Week 


November 24-29 
National Chemical Exposition 
Hotel Sherman 
Chicago, Illinois 
November 26-28 
National Council for the Social Studies Annual 
Meeting 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
New York City 
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ALL KELLOGG CEREALS 
ARE THE KIND RECOMMENDED 
BY UNCLE SAM 


Hitch your good nutrition 
program to the stars of the 
American breakfast table 


@ Be glad that Kellogg Cereals 
appear so frequently on the tables 


of so many of the people you are 
trying to aid in your work for 
better nutrition. That’s one eating 
habit you won't have to change! 
For every Kellogg Cereal is made of 
whole grain, or is restored to whole 


KELLOGG’S CEREALS 


Made in Battle Creek, Michigan 


CEREALS 


are made from 


WHOLE GRAIN 


re restored to 
WHOLE CRAIN. 
VALUES 
in thiamin, niacin and iron | 
as by the 


grain levels of vitamin B,, (Thiamin), 
Niacin, and Iron. This means that 
all Kellogg Cereals meet the ree- 
ommendations of the U.S. Official 
Nutrition Food Rules. 

If you want to accomplish your 
good nutrition program swiftly, why 
not hitch it to the Kellogg stars? 


EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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RICH YET MILD CHEDDAR 
CHEESE FLAVOR AND 


THIS FINE NUTRITION UU Lous 


MILK PROTEIN—to help build strong 
? muscles and firm flesh. 


MILK MINERALS—Velveeta is rich in 
milk calcium and milk phosphorus which 

sl help build and maintain strong teeth and 

bones. eee 

FOOD ENERGY —for working power. 


VITAMINS A AND G-—-Velveeta is an 
excellent food source of these vitamins. 


DIGESTIBILIT Y—This pasteurized 
ct cheese food is digestible as milk itself! 


APPROXIMATE 
COMPOSITION OF VELVEETA 
Protein ; 18.4% 
Total Carbohydrate 10.1% 
Lactose. . 8.4% 
Lactic Acid 1.17% 
ay Total Ash 5.3% 
Calcium 61% 
Salt 1.80% 
Phosphorus 82% 
Moisture 43.1% ? 
Calories per ounce 90 7 


~ 
— 
~ » 
. 
YP EGG AND NOODLE TREAT 
» < 6 hard-cooked 2 cups milk 
eggs 
1 tablespoon Salt, pepper 
chopped parsley 
1 teaspoon minced 1s Ib. Velveeta 
onion 
lg cup Kraft May- 1 S-oz. pke. egg 
onnaise noodles, cooked 
5 tablespoons but- and drained 
ter Buttered soft 
5 tablespoons flour bread crumbs 


Cut eggs in half lengthwise 
} move yolks, mash and combine 
q with the parsley, onion and 
mayonnaise. Fill the whites. 
Make cream sauce with the but- 
ter, flour, milk and seasonings 
Add Velveeta cut into pieces. 
§ and stir until melted. Add half 
of this sauce to the noodles and 
place in greased casserole. 
Arrange the stuffed eggs on top 
and cover with the remaining 


sauce. Garnish the edge with 
buttered crumbs. Bake in 
moderate oven, 350°, 20 minutes, 
or until the crumbs are brown. 
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FOR MAIN DISHES 


@in wartime, eating habits change radically, 


and quickly. Since Pearl Harbor, American 
homemakers have learned many new things 
about food and its preparation ...and about 
food buying. For example, many millions of 
women have learned to watch the government’s 
bulletins in the press and in the food stores, 
From these bulletins they learn which foods are 
plentiful at a given time and plan nutritious 
meals without using foods needed for the armed 


forces. And many thousands of women are for 


O« 


Bri 
5 


the first time gaining a real knowledge of good 
nutrition. 

As the supply of certain basic foods becomes 
more limited, teachers and home economists will 
no doubt be asked for helpful suggestions in 
menu planning even more often than at presen‘ 
Consequently we are presenting here four ideas 
for wartime main dishes—recipes using Kraft’s 
food, Edu- 


cational Department, Krarr CHEESE Company. 


smooth-melting cheese Velveeta. 


Pastry (2 crust recipe 
eee 

3 tablespoons butter 

3 tablespoons flour 


cups milk 


1, Ib. Velveeta 


VEGETABLE PARTY-PIE 


Salt, pepper 


teaspoon dry 
mustard 


cups cooked 
peas 

'> cup cooked 
tiny whole on- 


1 cup cooked 
sliced celery 


(In writing to acvertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 


Line a round shallow baking 
dish (8!'o X 2 inches) with 
pastry. Roll out the remain- 
ing pastry, cutitintoacirelea 
little smaller than the baking 
dish. Place on a baking sheet 
and cut into three pie-shaped 
pieces. Decorate the center 
of each by cutting out part of 
the pastry with a fancy cutter. 
Bake these pieces and the pas- 
try shell in a hot oven, 425°, 


15 minutes, or until lightly 
browned. 

Make cream sauce with but- 
ter, flour and milk. Add Vel- 
veeta cut into several pieces, 
and stir until it is melted. 
Add seasonings, and the peas, 
onions and celery. Pour into 
the baked shell, cover with 
the pastry cut-outs, and place 
in a moderate oven, 350°, to 
heat through. Garnish with 
parsley. 
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call For the mothers 


to make 


You who guide the mothers in 
applying U. S. Nutritional Food 
Rules to daily meal planning will 
want to be up to date on NUCOA. 
For, in households operating on 
limited budgets, NUCOA can be a 
very real factor in the success of 
the National Nutrition Program. 

NUCOA is America’s most popular 
margarine. In delicious flavor... 
evenly smooth-churned, spreadable 
texture ... vitamin value... it 
is entirely different from old-time 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD “PROTECTIVE 
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Uncle Sam depends on 
“US strong ... 


NUCOA, the nutritious modern 
margarine with VITAMIN A, 
helps balance the diet and 


the budget, too! 


NUTRITIONAL HONORS LIST 
FOR NUCOA 


T Never less than 9,000 U.S.P. units of VITA- 
MIN A guaranteed in each pound of NUCOA. 


2 One-fourth of an adult’s and one-third of a 
child’s daily minimum requirement of VITA- 


margarines. It was the first mar- 
garine to be made wholly from 


vegetable oils—and from vegetable MIN A in each 2 oz. of NUCOA. 

oils produced on American farms x 3 As much food-energy (3,300 calories per 

exclusively. It was also the first pound) in NUCOA as in butter. And NUCOA 

margarine to add precious, protec- + is equally digestible (over 96%). 

tive VITAMIN A. 4 A delicious spread whose chief ingredients— 

i pure vegetable oils churned in fresh pasteur- 

Why not familiarize yourself \ ized skim milk—are products of American 

with NUCOA in your own home? . farms exclusively. 

You will then have no hesitancy 5 Always fresh in flavor, with fine keeping 

in recommending NUCOA wherever quality, because freshly made the year round 

it can further the success of our ¥y on order only—never held in storage. 


National Nutrition Program. 6 Easy to creem . . . easy to spread . . . never 
“flaky,” even when cold. NUCOA’s smooth- 
churned texture saves time in spreading sand- 
wiches and in stirring up cake batters. 


7 A budget stretcher that leaves more to spend 
Xx for other “Good Nutrition” foods. The saving 
per pound on NUCOA is about enough to buy 
x a quart of milk. 


A 


VITAMIN A” FOODS 
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Even new students get FLAKY TURNOVERS 
with Crisco’s New Pastry Method 


Turnovers are tasty! Turnovers travel well in war-time lunch boxes! 
And with Crisco’s New Pastry Method, even your first year students 
can turn out turnovers that have flaky, tender crust! 


GOODBYE TOUGH PASTRY! 


Crisco’s sure-fire Pastry Method really is news! For it ends 2 big causes 
of tough pastry—using too much water -over-handling the dough. Try 
this method. Teach it in your classes. You'll be delighted at'the way 
youngsters take to it. 


And when teaching cake-making, remember Crisco gives Inghter cakes. 
For Crisco's really different made by an exclusive process. Remember 
too, foods properly fried in all-vegetable Crisco are digestible. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept. 
Ivorydale, Ohio 
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LET STUDENTS TAKE HOME THIS —. 


MAKE THESE TURNOVERS 
WITH CRISCO’S 


NEW PASTRY METHOD 


LUNCH BOX TURNOVERS: Mix 2 cups 
sifted flour with 1 teaspoon salt. Remove 
1/3 cup of this flour and add to it 1/4 cup 
water Stir ro a paste! 


TO THE DRY FLOUR ADD cupCrino 


—curt in until pieces are size of small peas 


NOW, MIX THE DOUGH CRISCO’S ane 


WAY: Scrape the flour-paste into Cris: 
mix Mix thoroughly until the dough come 
together and can be shaped into a ball. Rol 
out, cut into squares. On half of each square, 
spread filling (sce below Mousten edge 
of dough, lap over co form triangles and 
press firmly together. Bake in hor ove 
425°F) about 15 minute 
RAISIN FILLING: 


cup water 
i cup honey 
t cup finely chopped raisins 


1 teaspoonful lemon juice and rind 
Add honey and water to raisins. Simme 
about 10 minutes. Cool. Add lemon juice 


and rind. Chopped nuts may also be added 
if desired 


4ll Measurements Level 


TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


AMERICA’S BIGGEST-SELLING 
ALL-VEGETABLE SHORTENING 


| 
LUNCH BOX 
TURNOVERS. \ 
| Y=) 
| 
l 
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IN WAR TIME 
CHATHAM’S INFORMATIVE LABELS 
ARE MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER BEFORE / 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Today, when careful buying is a patriotic duty, Chatham— 
long a pioneer in specification labeling—is proud of these 
labels, which are approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., and will be glad to send you their 
folder, “How To Buy Blankets intelligently”. This folder 
illustrates and describes Chatham Specification Labels and 
will be sent free (in reasonable quantity) for discussion 
groups or classroom use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME...... COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 
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Newly revised Better Buymanship tells 


HOW TO CONSERVE FUEL 
AND CUT HEATING COSTS 


Om 


ERE’S information home owners will find help- 

ful this wartime winter. This newly revised 
edition of ‘Home Heating”’ tells many ways to con- 
serve fuel and cut heating costs. You will find it a 
timely and practical text for classroom and adult 
study use. 


What home owners should know 
How to prevent waste of heat, how to keep the 
heating plant in efficient operating condition, how 
to burn fuel efficiently—these are the three “how’s”’ 
home owners should know to hold down fuel con- 
sumption. “Home Heating”’ gives the really essen- 
tial facts on all three. 


Other chapters discuss what makes a good fire- 


This timely study material sent for 3¢ stamp 


interested, for mailing costs only. We'd like to send 
you a copy of “Home Heating” so that you may 
judge its value to you as a study and reference text. 
With it you will receive a list of the other booklets 
in the series. Why don’t you send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corpora lion 


STABLISHED 18786 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizctions with 
326 branches in 204 cities 


Research Dept. JHE-K 


place, how to check over your heating system, and HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION : 
winter air conditioning. A carefully compiled list of 919 North Michigan Avenue | 
references will help students who wish to do further | Ilinots 
reading. send me “‘Home Heating.’”’ I enclose Se 

“Home Heating” is one of the 32 volumes in the oo | 
Household Finance Library of Consumer Education. | | 
These practical guides cover the buying of almost | Name | 
everything used in the home of today. All have been | | 
written by impartial authorities. The material is | Address 
dependable and up to date. | | 
+ Published to make consumers better managers | City Stat | 
and wiser buyers, these booklets are sent to anyone 
16 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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“Field of Battle” 


O GUNS echo through these rolling hills. 
No tanks disturb the quiet of these still, 
green pastures. Yet, this, too, is a battlefield. 


For this is a dairy farm. And milk and 
milk products rank high among the foods 
recommended by the National Nutrition 
Program in the fight to make Americans fit 
for the grim, hard work of war. 


This battle for better health is Borden’s 
battle, too. For years our research has con- 
centrated on milk and its place in human 
nutrition. Many men in our laboratories are 
devoting their entire careers to this impor- 
tant work. Their contributions are already 
many and varied. 


In addition to pure research, Borden has, 


17s Borden's 
GOT TO BF GOOD, 
© Borden Co. 


over the years, developed and perfected 
Borden’s unique Quality Control. 

This is a precise system of laboratory 
checks and balances. It safeguards the pur- 
ity and quality of every Borden product 
...an every phase of production. 

Quality Control insures that all Borden 
products... from Biolac to Evaporated Milk, 
from Beta Lactose to Ice Cream . . . conform 
to the nutritional standards which the Borden 
Company has observed for 85 years. 

It is the hidden reason that makes the 
name Borden a mark of reassurance on any 
milk product. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
350 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 


— BETTER NUTRITION 
THROUGH MILK RESEARCH 
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For a Festive 


Thanksgiving Breakfast! 


Delicious muffins made extra good 
with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN! 


! 

| This Thanksgiving morning put a big 
plateful of piping-hot ALL-BRAN muffins 
| on the table! You'll get your reward in 
| happy smiles and eager appetites! 

| There are many kinds of muffins you 
l can make with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN— 
1 prune muffins, cranberry muffins, date 
l muffins and lots of others. They’re all 
I delicious, all quick and easy to make— 
! with a tempting texture and flavor you 
can get only by using ALL-BRAN. 

! 


But don’t reserve muffins just for spe- ° 
cial holiday treats. Serve them regularly. : 
Remember — several ALL-BRAN muffins is 
are just as effective in preventing con- 2, . 
stipation due to lack of “bulk” in the 


diet as a cereal serving of ALL-BRAN! 
FREE RECIPES. We'll be glad to send you 


the recipes for several grand muffins 
made with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. Just 
write to Dept. JHE-211, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


4 


MALTEX 100% BREAKFAST | 


ties-in with our National 
Nutrition Program on 4 Counts 


cs « For years, this company has advocated a ‘‘100% Break- j 
fast’: Fruit, Maltex Cereal with Milk or Cream, and 

j Buttered Toast with a glass of Milk . . . thus providing 

- four of the eight different classifications of Essential 

' Foods now recommended by Uncle Sam for daily EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 
consumption. 


MALTEX CEREAL—a New England favorite for 40 
years—is naturally sweet with a delightfully different 
flavor due to a special process which converts part of 
the carbohydrates in the wheat into Maltose and 
Dextrins—“ natural sugars’, as found in honey and 
sun-ripened fruits. Maltex does not lump in cooking 
and therefore requires little or no stirring. Contains 
essential minerals and is an excellent natural source of 
Vitamin B;. 

FREE SAMPLE and Nutritional Charts on request 


if you are located North of Washington, D. C., and 
East of Chicago. Write Dept. H, Maltex, Burling- 
C J ton, Vt. 
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IN THE PROBLEM OF 


Long before we entered World War II, 
government nutritionists—after lengthy 
study and investigation—declared that 
only one-fourth of our population has a 
diet that can be considered good. 

Total war, with its inevitable food 
rationing, will undoubtedly lower the 
nutritional state of still larger numbers, 
unless other sources are utilized to supply 
needed vitamins and essential minerals. 

Adequate nutrition assumes new im- 
portance under the all-out effort of total 
war, not only for greater efficiency but for 
better morale and better health as well. 


2 KINDS 
PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 


Three daily servings (1/20z.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


New Improved Ovaltine, with its wealth 
of essential nutrients, makes a significant 
contribution to better nutrition, not only 
during the growth period, but also for 
adults and especially theaged. Two glasses 
of this delicious food drink, together 
with three good meals per day—even 
under war conditions—will provide all the 
vitamins and minerals the human body 
can advantageously utilize. In many in- 
stances they may spell the difference be- 
tween actual nutritional deficiency and 
optimum nutrition. The Wander Com- 
pany, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


NEW IMPROVED 


Dry Ovaltine Dry Ovealtine 

Ovaltine with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 

PROTEIN . 6.00Gm. 31.20 Gm. COPPER. ... 0.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 
VITAMIN A. 1500 U.S.P.U, 2953 U.S.P.U. 
CALCIUM 0.25 Gm. 1.05 Gm. VITAMIND. 405 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
PHOSPHORUS . 0.25Gm. 0.993 Gm. VITAMIN B; 300 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
ae 10.5 mg. 11.9 mg. RIBOFLAVIN 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 

*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal —it helps.) 19 
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CONSIDER THIS WHEN 
MAKING 
NUTRITION PLANS 


The important Type D Army Emergency 
Ration is a chocolate bar. Chocolate is 
concentrated energy on the home front as 
well as on the fighting front. 


COMPARATIVE ENERGY VALUES 


CALORIES] 
1 oz. from a 7-oz. pack- 
SS age Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 161 
Chocolate 
1 medium Lamb Chop 
broiled) 
ve 1 glass milk (8 oz.) 169 
2 Eggs 140 
ae 2 Slices Bread 200 
Sof 2 Tablespoons Butter 232 
1 Banana 96 
1 Potato 101 
= 4 Slices Bacon 149 


» 
FREE Recipe Folder containing many Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate recipes suitable for lunch box 
and soldier mailing. Write today: 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate Dept.,63 HudsonSt.,N.Y. 


20 


LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Complete set, 8 volumes 
Price, $5.00 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


NUTRITION GHECK-UP GHART 


Attractive Wall Chart gives vitamin 
and other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Individual 
Check-Up Sheets teach students how 


to select foods to meet nutritional re- 
quirements. Very practical and effec- 
tive. One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Write to 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI] RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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NSWERING your questions 
about the 


canned foods 


Because we at Libby’s pack a greater 
variety of foods under one label than 
any other company, we are in a particu- 
larly favorable position to answer your 
questions about canned foods. We are 
glad to do so, and hope you will pass 
the information on to your students and 
Red Cross and Nutrition classes. How- 
ever, conditions are constantly changing; 
no one can give hard-and-fast answers. So 
what we tell you here is strictly “as of 
November, 1942.” 


Certain foods out 

The common, basic foods such as fruits, 
vegetables, juices, meats, evaporated milk, 
are still being canned. Part of the 1942 
pack has already reached the stores, more 
will follow. However, many items, readily 
available in other forms, will no longer 
be packed in tin. Foods such as gravy, 
spaghetti, hash, breads, puddings, will 
not be packed in tin cans for the duration. 


Most small cans eliminated 

To save strategic war materials (tin and 
steel) there will be a general conversion 
to large sized cans. Generally speaking, 
vegetables and fruits will be packed in 
No. 2 and No. 2% sizes; fruit and vege- 
table juices in No. 2 and 47 oz. sizes; 
salmon, evaporated milk, meats in their 
regular odd sized cans. Also, more and 
more foods are being packed in glass. 


Shortages inevitable 
You are probably already finding that 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 


grocers are frequently out of some par- 
ticular canned food you want— even 
though it’s an ordinary item such as 
salmon, pineapple, tomato juice. An 
understanding of some of the problems 
which we canners are facing explains this 
situation. 


Millions of cases to Uncle Sam 


A high percentage of the foods canned 
in this country is going to our armed 
forces and our allies. For example, Uncle 
Sam is getting 34% of Libby’s 1942 pine- 
apple pack, 40% of our fruit cocktail, a 
large share of our meats, 17% of our 
tomato juice, practically all of our 1942 
salmon catch. 


Not enough tin, too few workers 


Before the war, 86% of America’s tin 
came from the Far East. You can imagine 
the problem since that supply stopped. 
Then there is the shortage of labor. As 
more and more workers go to the services 
and war industries, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to harvest and pack our 
foods. Transportation, of course, is a 
major problem. 


No compromise on quality 


As we see it today, there will be plenty of 
good nutritious food available in cans or 
glass. And one thing we can definitely 
promise . . . we will hold to our standard 
of quality, the Libby standard that gives 
you maximum nutritive values as well as 
fine flavor. 
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This handy 8%x11”" book has been 
prepared by Ralston Research Laboratories 
especially for Home Economics teachers. 
Up-to-the-minute scientific data on grain 
products. Charts, diagrams, tables for use 
in classroom discussions. 


FOR DISTRIBUTION TO STUDENTS 
We have prepared two comprehensive 6-page 
8!ox11” folders. One for homemakers in nutri- 
tion classes. One for home economics students. 
Both include comprehensive food nutrients chart, 
recipes, helpful diagrams. Ask for these folders 
on the coupon. 


Delicious 
Whole Grain Bread 


r 
Enriched? No! Ry-Krisp is a | 
natural whole grain bread. | 
Made from pure whole rye. | 
Unleavened. Baked into crisp | 
wafers. Free book tells how | 
Ry-Krisp is used in normal | 
and special diets. | 

| 

| 


one are! 


Ralston Purina Co. 


NOW! 
New 20-pg. illustrated book 


d ch 
Handy tables | thro’ 


Ralston Research Laboratories, 


arts such as os 


ughout the be 


nclud 


39 Checkerboard Square, St. Loui$; Missouri. 


Please send, no cost 


or obligation, 20-page 


k prepared by Ralston Research Laboratories. 


Also copies of 6-page 
Name 

Title 

Address 


| 
| 
| 
folders described above. ; 
| 
! 
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NumBer 2 1N A SERIES OF TEACHING HELPs 


« CANNED FRUITS « 


needs us strong —eat nutritional food.” 


OUR GROCERY STORES today are stocked with 
L * great variety of nutritious canned foods. 
They are there with the permission and approval 
of the United States Government. 
In fact, a great proportion of the nation’s har- 
vests would be lost if it were not for the canned 
food industry. 


A valuable source of vitamins 
and minerals 


Canned fruits and fruit juices are recognized 
sources of much needed vitamins and minerals. 
At the same time, they offer a most attractive 
variety ... help you to make menus more inviting. 

In emphasizing these points to your students, 
you are cooperating with the National Nutrition 
Program—helping to keep America strong. 

Indeed, to enable students to meet the stand- 
ards of good nutrition, Home Economics teachers 
are urged to place special emphasis on the impor- 
tance of eating citrus fruits, tomatoes or tomato 
juice, and one other fruit every day. 


Harvested at their prime 


Fruits and vegetables used for canning are espe- 
cially grown tor that purpose. Canneries are 
located close to the fields and orchards in order to 
make sure that the vegetables and fruits are in 
just the right stage of maturity and goodness 
when they are canned. 


Canned foods Vs. Home-cooked foods 


As far as food constituents such as protein, fat, 
and carbohydrate are concerned, canned foods 
and cooked raw foods are practically identical. 
As exceptions should be listed those canned prod- 
ucts to which syrup or sugar was added during 
the canning procedure. These, consequently, are 
higher in food energy values than home-cooked 
varieties, unless equal amounts of sugar are added 
in home preparation. 

As far as vitamins and minerals are concerned, 
modern canning practices embody more proce- 
dures designed to protect the vitamin and min- 
eral content of the food than do the most com- 
monly used home-cooking methods. 


Save the juices from canned fruits 
Nothing is added to canned fruits, during the 


canning process, except a small amount of sugar 
syrup. In this day of sugar rationing, it is impor- 
tant, therefore, to instruct your students to save 
the syrup from canned fruits. 

This syrup may be mixed, flavored, and served 
as an appetizer. It also may be boiled down and 
used to sweeten desserts, gelatines, sweet sauces, 
punches, and cold beverages. 

Other appetizing ideas include using this syrup 
for basting meats, and for pouring over other 
cooked fruits. 


These can sizes have government approval 


Can sizes have been standardized for efficiency in 
production by government order. With a few 
exceptions, you will find canned fruits and vege- 
tables available today in the following sized cans: 


Numerous small-sized cans, popular with in- 
dividuals and small families, have been elimi- 
nated. This, however, should present no problem, 
if just the necessary amount of food immediately 
required is prepared for serving. 

The balance should be put back into the re- 
frigerator for future use. It will keep, the same as 
any other cooked food. 


New canned-food sugzgestions 
for school menus 

These canned-fruit dishes will lend a lot of sparkle 
to your school menus. And, they’re “in season” 
any time of the year. 
© Baked pear halves with a sauce of cream for 
dessert... or with butter and spices to accompany 
meat. 
© Baked or broiled peaches. 
@ Pear and Orange compote. 
© Canned-fruit tarts and pies. 


w 


80 Tested Recipes FREE 


Send for valuable booklet containing 80 tested 
canned-food recipes. This will be mailed to you 
with the compliments of American Can Company, 
Dept. F-17142, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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When one type of meat is particularly 
available, it is good sense and good 
economy for women to make the fullest 
use of it. And by doing so you help the 
war effort. 


There are times when pork may be 
more available than other meats. 


That is your opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the rich supply of B vitamins 
in pork to round out your nutritional 
meal planning, and to give your family 
the delicious meat dishes which fresh 
pork offers. 


Some of the pork cuts, as you know, 
are in great demand for the armed serv- 
ices and Lend-Lease. But there will still 
be other pork cuts available for family use. 


Recent findings about pork show that 
it is one of the richest natural sources of 
vitamin By, (thiamine). Pork is also rich 
in riboflavin (G) and niacin. Like all 
meats, pork contains complete high- 
quality proteins, minerals (iron, copper, 
phosphorus) and is 96 to 98% digestible. 


This Seal means that all 
statements made in this 
advertisement are accept- 
able to the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical 
Association. 
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Master Lessons Meat 


3. Fresh Pork Cuts... Nutritious and Flavorful 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOW TO USE FRESH PORK CUTS 


Roast: Braise: 
Fresh ham Fresh Boston Steaks Backbones and 
Loin roast butt Chops neckbones 
Crown roast Picnic, cushion Frenched Liver 
Spareribs and rolled tenderloin Heart 
Whole ; picnic Spareribs 

tenderloin Whole shoulder 
roast 
; Broil, pan-broil or fry: 
Cook in water: Brains Salt pork 

Hocks Pigs’ feet Pure pork 
Spareribs Shanks sausage 


(Remember, not every cut may be available every day everywhere. 


Choose from the kinds 


and cuts your meat-man has to offer. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Chicago 


pree! 


4-page, x I1-inch, 
illustrated folder for stu- 
dents, covering fresh pork 
cuts in greatly expanded 
form. 25 copies in each 
Classroom Kit. 
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American Meat Institute 

59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 

Send me a Classroom Kit of the folders on Fre 
Pork Cuts. 


—it helps.) 
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Who need extra 
vitamins and minerals? 


War workers 


Because they're working harder, so they need 
more. America can't afford to have them sick. 
Surveys prove that they usually eat hasty meals 
which are not nutritionally adequate. 


a} Women on a diet 


Because without proper knowledge they often 
prescribe their own reducing diets, or tamper 
with a safe diet in order to lose weight more 
quickly. These diets often make them tired, ir- 
ritable and nervous, due to vitamin-starvation. 


Children 


Because they're growing, and their vitamin- 
mineral needs are proportionately high. These 
substances are vital during the critical years. 


IN FACT... 
\ i 3 out of 4 


Americans 
Because they aren't getting enough vitamins 
and minerals from their diets, according to Gov- 
ernment surveys. If these surveys had been 
measured against the yardstick of the National 
Research Council's recommendations, deficien- 
cies would have been even more widespread. And 
it is every nutritionist’s goal te bring the average 
diet up to or above these high recommendations. 


How can they get extra 
vitamins and minerals? 


FROM THE 
RIGHT FOODS 


The right foods and plenty of them will in time 
correct America’s dietary deficiencies. But is 
there enough time? A third of the draft rejec- 
tions have been blamed on nutritional deficien- 
cies. Now that rationing looms large, the prob- 
lem becomes graver. Add to that the losses in 
vital nutrients caused by processing, transpor- 
tation and storage—and you find that millions 
are not meeting today’s emergency at the full 
peak of physical fitness. 


FROM DIETARY SUPPLEMENTS 


There's another way of improving the diet, how- 
ever—and that’s to eat as much of the right 
foods as are available and in addition supple- 
ment them with the essential vitamins and min- 
erals. Medical and nutritional studies have shown 
the high incidence of borderline states of nutri- 
tive failure and the value of balanced dietary 
supplements to help correct them. 


FROM VIMMS 


Vimms are a scientifi- 

eally balanced dietary 

supplement. 3 Vimms 

daily are enough to bring 

the average diet up to 

or above the high vitamin-mineral recommenda- 
tions of the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. These tiny tablets 
are pleasant to eat—and they cost less than any 
comparable product we know. (50¢ for 24 tablets; 
$1.75 for 96 tablets.) 


Gov't vitamin VITAMIN | VITAMIN 


on which B. 


medical standards 1,000 
are based*: micrograms 


VITAMIN 


micrograms 


VITAMIN 


VITAMIN 


(Niacin Amide) 


micrograms 


In addition, 
Vimms 
supply these 
vital 
minerals: 


Compare the VITAMIN | VITAMIN 


Vimms formula 


VITAMIN 


(3 Vimms) 
on all 
6 vitamins 


& 


5,000 USP 
Units 


2,000 
micrograms 


CALCIUM 
375 mgs. 


PHOSPHORUS 


VITAMIN 


P-P 


(Niacin Amide) 
10,000 
micrograms 


250 mgs. 


IRON 
10 mgs. 


lf you have not received your sample of Vimms, just send your name and address 
to Lever Brothers Co., Dept. HJ-3, Pharmaceutical Division, Cambridge, Mass. 


*Journal of the A.M.A., July 18, 1942, pp. 948-9 


P-P 


(Ca Si Bi J} Bz 


Si TALCIUM now) 
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“DURABLE GOODS FOR THE DURATION” 


Make That Your Aim . . . Use the Seal of Quality 
as Your Shopping Guide! 


No individual can possibly secure enough consumer goods 
to satisfy her demands ... that is one of war’s penalties. 
As a result, it is the duty of every citizen to purchase 
products that are serviceable ... that will have a long span 
of utility. y On your next shopping trip, start the habit 
of looking for merchandise identified with the Seal of 
Quality of the United States Testing Company, Inc. 


THE FOLLOWING PRODUCTS HAVE BEEN TESTED, CERTIFIED, AND 
AWARDED THE SEAL OF QUALITY: 
“Bemberg”-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
AMERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 


Bijou Hosiery 
BLUE LINE HOSIERY MILLS, Inc. 


Headlight and — Overalls 
CROWN OVERALL MPG. CO. 


Det Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering 
DELAWARE ery PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Girls’ Gon Suns 
R. MOORE COMPANY 


North American Woven cad Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics 
NORTH AMERICAN RAYON CORP. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
PEQUOT MILLS 
. 
Women's Coats 
PRINTZ BIEDERMAN 
Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, 
Renuzit, French Dry Cleaner 
RADBILL OIL COMPANY 
Beautyrest. Mattresses 
SIMMONS COMPANY 
Rayon Slips 
SUSSBERG & FEINBERG 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


~~ UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 186860 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


GREENSBORO. N.C WOONSOCKET, | CHICAGO, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA. PA 
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FORA VICTORY MEAL- Wake with Milk/ | 


PUMPKIN PIE 


Mix cups steamed 
pumpkin, % cup 
brown sugar, 1 tsp. 
cinnamon, 2 eggs, 1 
tsp. ginger, 2 tbsps. 
orange juice, tsp. 
salt and 1 cup 
Carnation Milk, di- 
luted with % cup 
water. Pour into un- 
baked pastry shell. 
Bake in 450° oven 
10 min. Reduce to 
250° for 50 min. 
Serve with whipped 
Carnation. (Be sure 
it’s chilled, to whip.) 


HERE’S PUMPKIN PIE. 


Milh-Rich AND DELICIOUS 


» * trick is your use of Carnation. Then you get a texture that’s 

wonderful — creamy and smooth. And because only part of the 
natural water has been removed from Carnation, all the valuable 
milk solids are there. 

These days, when we're all trying to stress nutrition, it’s doubly 
important to spread the gospel of “eating” milk, as well as 
drinking it. How pleasant—to “eat” it generously, in this tempt- 
ing pumpkin pie! 

FREE! A new book called “Growing Up With Milk” —with helpful 

recipes and menus for baby, school child, adults. It gives you easy hints on 
milk-rich meals. Address Carnation Co., Dept. 706-E, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


“FROM CONTENTED cows” 
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How to help the very 
young ... as prescribed by an 
expert in nursery school education. 
Considers nursery school organiza- 
tion, administration, housing, 
equipment, staffing, and methods 
of educational guidance. Espe- 
cially valuable as a _ laboratory 
manual, 

279 pp. 


LANDRETH’S 
EDUCATION oF THE 
YOUNG CHILD 


52 by 82. $2.50 


Practical education for 


marriage...from the view- 
point of the sociologist, the econo- 
mist, and the physiologist. 


Modern, readable . . . written by 
fourteen recognized authorities. 


Chapters on the Psychology of 


Attraction, the Relation of Health 
to Marriage, Money Management. 
296 pp. Eby 9. $2.50 


JORDAN'S 
YOU ano 


MARRIAGE 


A new approach 
in an tmportant new book with 
important new ideas on family 
management. Teachable, com- 
plete, and particularly timely. 
Includes material on Family 
Finance Management, Family 
Housing Management, Manage- 
ment Learning Experiences, Time 
and Energy Management. 

477 pp. 52 by 82. $3.00 


NICKELL AND DORSEY’S 
MANAGEMENT 
FAMILY LIVING 


More teachable than ever 
.ts the new edition of this 

popular text. New material on 
personality development and per- 
sonal adjustment. Special em- 
phasis is on education for the 
democratic way of life. 

Second Edition. 

490 pp. Eby 9. $3.00 


SPAFFORD’S 
FUNDAMENTALS 


IN TEACHING 
HOME ECONOMICS 


WILEY 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Ine.. 110-1th NEW YORK 


